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MISSOURI AND THE WAR. 
FietH ARTICLE. 
FLoyp C. SHOEMAKER. 


Hardship will be your lot, but trust in God will give you comfort. 
Temptation will befall you, but the teaching of our Savior will give you 
strength. Let your valor as a soldier and your conduct as a man be an 
inspiration to your comrades and an honor to your country. 

—General John J. Pershing. 


Hanging on the wall of each Y. M. C. A. hut in France 
are these words together with a picture of General Pershing. 
Beneath the words is the General’s signature. Never in 
history was an army so well protected and guarded against 
the evils of army life as are the American boys in France. 
All voluntary organizations whose purpose is to uplift and 
help, receive every support and encouragement. To return 
the boys home as clean as they left the family fireside, is the 
aim of the American staff. It is a matter of principle and 
policy. Moral and material well-being are equally safe- 
guarded. Chaplin James Small, of Kansas City, writes in 
part of his impressions along this line: 

“T am glad to say that Gen. John J. Pershing stands in 
colossal grandeur as an exponent of American principles with 
all the chaplains of the whole army, not only because of his 
superb manhood, but because of the wise orders he has given 
in regard to vice in every phase. He has set his face like 
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flint against impurity among men and officers. If men do 
commit folly he is seeing to it that they pay the price with the 
shame of publicity and a court-martial as well. He has indeed 
the wisdom of the statesman and the love of a mother for the 
boys, combined.” 

With such a leader, little wonder is it that the American 
soldiers idolize him, that American officials trust him, and the 
American Nation loves him and places every confidence in 
him. His ability as a fighter is known, his genius for organi- 
zation and system has been proven, and this Nation is con- 
fidently waiting the verdict when his ability as a general in 
charge of an army of a million and a half brave American 
men is put to the test. 

This war has framed two generalizations which the great- 
est military leaders of both Germany and the Allies accept. 
One is the emphasis placed on the value of the offensive; 
the other, the still greater value of an army’s morale. This 
difference is noted, however, between the means employed 
by the foe to strengthen morale and by the Americans. 
The former use the lure of plunder and license, and arouse 
to white heat the passion for blood and destruction. The 
latter strengthen the mind by appeals for the abstract, love 
of fellowmen, democracy of man, restraint of passion, check 
on desire, clean living and thinking. History reveals military 
leaders and armies of the latter type as well as of the former. 
There is something fascinating in the peculiar doggedness of 
purpose that sustains the army led by a clean man. There 
is recalled the great Gustavus II. Adolphus with his victorious 
army of Protestant Swedes, and Cromwell with his invincible, 
fighting, psalm-singing force of ‘‘Roundheads.” Next, the 
immortal, praying Washington, with his poorly clad, half- 
starved, force of ‘Continentals.’ Again, the God-fearing and 
dauntless Stonewall Jackson with his boys of the South. May 
history place higher than these, the clean, moral American 
boys under Pershing! 

Little wonder is it that a man of such ideals should be 
held in the high regard and esteem that Pershing is held in 
Missouri. Twice has he been signally honored by his native 
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state during the last two months. On both occasions the 
Chief Executive of Missouri, Governor Frederick D. Gardner, 
gave official sanction to the commemoration. First in Laclede, 
Missouri, on July the Fourth, gathered thousands of citizens 
of Missouri to honor this man. The boyhood home of the 
great American general today vies in honors ‘with Hannibal, 
the boyhood home of the great American humorist, in having 
produced a world character. 

Again, the State of Missouri gave the name ‘Pershing 
Day” to August 28th, on which her citizens were urged to 
put Missouri “over the top” in her War Savings Stamp quota. 
But Missouri is also proud of those who have lately cast renown 
on their state. Many have been appointed to important 
positions in this country and abroad, many more have re- 
ceived the highest honors on the field of war, and still more 
have had their names added to “‘Missouri’s Roll of Honor.” 


MISSOURIANS IN IMPORTANT WAR FOSITIONS. 


Capt. Ludwick Graves, of the Quartermaster corps, 
formerly of Kansas City, has been assigned to the general 
staff of the Army in France. Captain Graves is the son of 
Judge W. W. Graves of the Missouri Supreme Court. He 
entered the Missouri National Guard when eighteen years 
old. 

Two native Missourians have been promoted to the rank 
of brigadier-general— Edward H. DeArmond and William J. 
Glasgow. General DeArmond was born in Missouri in 1878, 
and General Glasgow, in 1866. General Geo. W. Burr, who 
was born in Illinois but who received his appointment to 
West Point from Missouri in 1884, was also raised to this 
rank. 

One of the most signal honors has been conferred on a 
St. Louis lady, Miss Julia C. Stimson. Miss Stimson was 
chosen in June to head the Red Cross nurses in France. 
She has no control over the military nurses, but directs those 
serving the civilian population of France. Miss Stimson 
has made a wonderful record. She has been. mentioned in 
dispatches by General Haig and has been decorated by the 
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French government. She will have thousands of nurses 
under her control. 

Frederick N. Judson, the eminent lawyer and authority 
on taxation, of St. Louis, accepted a commission on the War 
Labor Board, during vacation. He served as a sul:stitiute 
for former President William H. Taft. Frank P. Walsh, of 
Kansas City, and Mr. Taft constitute the joint chairmanship 
of the committee. Taft represents the employers and Walsh 
the laborers. 

Edwin S. Puller, a lawyer of St. Louis, has been appoirted 
Chief of the Foreign Permits Office in the Department of 
State. This is a new division controlling the issuzrce cf 
passports to aliens. Puller has practiced law for twenty 
years and is the author of books on adolescent pay~h« ‘ogy 
and boy training. 

One of the most important naval positions in Washing‘ on 
is that of Chief of the Bureau of Navigation. It requires 
a big man to fill this position. When the United States 
entered the war the Navy Department looked carefully 
over the men available, and finally selected Commander 
Leigh Carlyle Palmer, of St. Louis. The position carries 
with it the rank of rear-admiral. Altho Rear-Admiral 
Palmer is not a native of Missouri, having been born in 
Cincinnati, January 11, 1873, he was only three months old 
when his parents removed to St. Louis. He was reared and 
received his education in St. Louis, and was later appointed 
to Annapolis. In the Spanish-American War he drew lots 
with Hobson when it was decided to sink the Merrimac at 
Santiago Harbor. He has continued to rise, and ranked as 
a commander on his appointment to his new position. As 
Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, his duties are many and 
important. One of the most important problems that he 
has solved was increasing the personnel of the navy from 
56,000 to 300,000 to meet last year’s increase of commissioned 
war vessels from 176 to 1345. He is the “Crowder”’ of the 
United States Navy, and he has been as successful as his 
brother Missourian from Trenton—a high tribute to pay 


any man. 
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Cecil D. Gregg of St. Louis, has been appointed to an 
important executive position at Washington in connection 
with the manufacture, output and forwarding of ordnance. 

Frederick L. Dickey, general manager of the W. S. Dickey 
Clay Manufacturing Company of Kansas City, has been 
elected Chairman of the Fourteenth Regional Zone of the 
Resources and Conversion Section of the War Industries 
Board. The members of the Executive Committee of the 
Zone for Missouriare: J. J.Cole, of Nevada; John D. Moore, 
of Rich Hill; L. T. LeBow, of Joplin; J. W. Lehr, and T. W. 
Dodd, of St. Joseph; F. D. Crabbs, J. M. Guild, H. J. Perkins, 
Solomon Stoddard and F. L. Dickey, of Kansas City. The 
Zone includes Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and Oklahoma. 

Jackson Johnson, president of the Kansas City Chamber 
of Commerce, has been named a regional representative of 
the War Industries Board with headquarters at St. Louis. 

Lieut. Col. Kenneth P. Williams, of Kansas City, has 
been appointed depot quartermaster of the Eighth Army Pur- 
chasing Zone, composed of Arkansas, Indiana, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Oklahoma, Tennessee and part of Illinois. 

The Ordnance Department announced in August the 
establishment of a new production district in the United States, 
to be known as the St. Louis production district. Its head- 
quarters will be at St. Louis, and M. E. Singleton, of St. 
Louis, has been named ordnance district chief. The district 
will include the states of Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, part of Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, 
Utah, Washington and Wyoming. The Civilian Personnel 
Bureau, established in St. Louis in the spring under the 
direction of Theron Catlin to obtain civilian labor for muni- 
tions work, will be consolidated with the new St. Louis Pro- 
duction District. The Director will have complete charge 
of the financing, inspection, transportation and personnel 
of the munitions industries in his district. 

Dr. A. Ross Hill, of Columbia, president of the University 
of Missouri, has been appointed regional educational director 
of Colorado, Illinois, Kansas and Missouri. 
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WAR HONORS AND HEROISM. 


The following Missouri boys were mentioned in dispatches 
received during June, July and August as having received 
military medals and honors for bravery and distinguished 
services: 

Brooks, Pvt. George C., of Rich Hill, awarded Croix 
De Guerre, wounded, stuck to post. 

Cloud, John Keble, of St. Louis, Red Cross ambulance 
driver, awarded Italian War Cross, excellent conduct on 
Mont Grappa, Northern lialy, twenty-two years old. Wrote 
father: ‘The hotter it gets, the more we enjoy it.” 

Dagg, Lieut. George R., of Kansas City, medical corps, 
Croix De Guerre, cited in report of a brigadier-general in 
the French Army, heroism in battle near Montididier. 

Elsea, Sergt. Albert Earl, of Lamar, Distinguished Ser- 
vice Cross, promoted to second lieutenant, wounded and 
blinded directed machine gun section for two hours in raid 
on German trenches in the Vosges, July 6. Member of B. 
Company, 129th Machine Gun Battalion, brigaded with the 
138th (St. Louis) infantry. Is twenty-four years old. Paid 
way thru school working as bell boy in Joplin. Wrote 
mother from hospital: ‘No one in the United States realizes 
what a wonderful work the Red Cross is doing in France.” 

Flanigan, Pvt. F. M., of St. Louis, British Military 
Medal, member Twelfth Engineers, a St. Louis Regiment. 

Fleming, Pvt. Patrick F., of St. Louis, Distinguished 
Service Cross, cited by General Pershing as follows: ‘He 
bravely attempted to pick up and throw away, near Oderon, 
Alsace, on July 12, a live grenade that had fallen among 
five soldiers, but because of irregularities of the trench he 
. could not reach it before it burst. He thrust his foot on it, 
thereby saving his companions from death or injury, but 
causing wounds that necessitated amputation of the foot.” 
Member of M. Company, First Regiment 138th Infantry, 
twenty-seven years old. Has three brothers and a sister 
in service. 
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Fraher, Pvt. J. B., of St. Louis, British Military Medal, 
member of Twelfth Engineers, a St. Louis regiment. 

Gerrick, Pvt. Edward E., of Kansas City, Croix De 
Guerre, for bravery while placing electrical equipment in a 
listening-post in No Man’s Land, was wounded but joined in 
a counter-attack on raiding party of Germans. Twenty- 
two years old, private in 116th Field Signal Battalion, 41st 
Division. 

Goodrich, Pvt. Louis D., of Sedalia, Distinguished 
Service Cross, cited by General Pershing: “On June 9, 
1918, voluntarily carried an important message from Lucy- 
Le-Bocage to Bouresches, in daylight, along an open road 
between the lines exposed to small arms fire.’”” Twenty-one 
years old, in Engineer Corps. 

Leahy, Lieut. Wm. H., of St. Louis, Croix De Guerre, 
led H. Company of 138th (St. Louis) Infantry in raid on 
German trenches in the Vosges, July 6. Recommended for 
a Captaincy. H. Company received the congratulations of 
Marshal Joffre and of the French General commanding 
the French Thirty-third Army Corps, and of the French 
and American brigade commanders. H Company is com- 
posed of the old First and Fifth Missouri Regiments of St. 
Louis. The “Fifth” was christened the “Joffre Regiment” 
in the summer of 1917, when during the visit of the French 
Marsha}, he presented it with a regimental flag. Joffre has 
also sent gifts of about twenty pipes to Lieutenant Leahy 
and members of H. Company, stating that he is “Proud of 
his godchildren.” 

Libby, Capt. Frederick, of St. Joseph, Distinguished Serv- 
ice Order, Military Cross at the hands of the King of England, 
former commander of a British Flying Squadron. “A Mis- 
souri Ace,” who has fought more than a hundred battles 
in the air, and has brought down twenty-two German airplanes. 

McFarland, Jr., Capt. H. F., of St. Louis, British Mili- 
tary Medal, member of Twelfth Engineers, a St. Louis 
regiment. 

Mahan, Corpl. Frank Alten, of St. Louis, Croix De 
Guerre, for unusual bravery and coolness while under fire for 
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thirty days on the French front. Attached to the 598th 
U.S. Army Ambulance unit. 

Miller, Pvt. Hugh S., of St. Louis, Distinguished Service 
Cross: ‘In the Bois de Belleau, on June 6, 1918, he captured, 
single-handed, two of the enemy. Altho in a weakened con- 
dition, he continued to perform his duty thru the engagement.” 

Moore, Corpl. Clayton H., of St. Louis, Distinguished 
Service Cross. Member of the regimental band of the 138th 
Infantry. In raid of H. Company on July 6th, served as 
stretcher bearer. 

Patton, Sergt. R. A., of St. Louis, British Military Medal, 
member of Twelfth Engineers, a St. Louis regiment. 

Pershing, Gen. John J., Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honor by the French Government, “‘in organizing so promptly 
and efficiently the American forces in France.” 

Philip, Miss Tina, of Kansas City, Royal Red Cross 
Decoration by King George, in July, 1918. 

Quick, Sergt.-Maj. John H., of St. Louis, Distinguished 
Service Cross, June 6th, Chateau-Thierry. Marine Corps. 
Won Congressional Medal of Honor at Guantanamo in 
Spanish-American War. 

Renick, Fred A., of St. Louis, French Medal Militaire, 
highest soldierly honor awarded by the French Government, 
for bravery in the United States Army Ambulance Service. 
Right arm amputated, skull and one shoulder fractured, 
April 4. 

Rice, Lieut. Carl C., of Springfield (enlisted at Rolla), 
Distinguished Service Cross, command of machine gun sec- 
tion on June 6 near Chateau-Thierry; wounded but refused 
to quit line. Led men until he fell exhausted. Twenty-three 
years old. 

Rucker, Jr., Lieut. E. W., of Fayette, Distinguished 
Service Cross, brought down at least one German aicpieme. 
Twenty-three years old. 

Schwab, Sergt. Vincent M., of St. Louis, Distinguished 
Service Cross, extraordinary heroism at Chateau-Thierry, 
June 6. Killed in action. Marine Corps. 

Sellers, Lieut. McBrayer, of Lexington, Distinguished 
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Service Cross, bravery and self-sacrifice at Chateau-Thierry, 
June 6. Carried messages until severely wounded and re- 
fused medical aid until last message had been delivered by 
him personally. Marine Corps. 

Skelly, Capt. J. W., of St. Louis, British Military Medal, 
member of Twelfth Engineers, a St. Louis regiment. 

Tilghman, Corpl. Benjamin, of St. Louis, Distinguished 
Service Cross, for gallantry in action at Bois de Belleau, 
June 6. Marine Corps. Twenty-seven years old. 

Weld, Joseph G., of St. Louis, Croix De Guerre, for devo- 
tion and bravery as ambulance driver on April 17, 1918. 
American Sanitary Section, wounded twice. Twenty-one 
years old. 

The following Missourians have also been specially 
cited for bravery in official reports, some of whom may have 
received military medals or crosses: 

Brien, Clarence V., of St. Louis, ambulance corps. 

Brown, Stephen R., of St. Louis, Y. M. C. A. secretary. 

Cantwell, Pvt. Frank H., of St. Louis county, platoon 
runner. 

Childress, Paul, of Buffalo, on ‘Florence H’’ when blown 
up. 

Ford, Corpl. Frank J., of Kansas City, Gold Service 
Chevron for six months active service, 117th Ammunition 
Train. 

Franz, Pvt. Henry C., of St. Louis, cited for gallantry. 

Grode, Sergt. Martin, of St. Louis, bravery at Bois de 
Belleau. 

Hanson, Arvid H., of St. Louis, Marine Corps. 

Jenni, Clarence M., of Festus, Marine Corps. 

Lamberton, Roy F., of St. Louis, on ‘Florence H.” 

McPherson, Pvt. Lewis, of St. Louis, Marine Corps. 

Morris, Paul E., of St. Louis, on ‘Florence H.”’ 

Nye, Corpl. Frank W., of Garland, bravery at Bois de 
Belleau. 

Poppen, Corpl. Alvin W., of St. Louis, Marine Corps. 
Pottinger, Hiram B., of St. Louis, Marine Corps. 
Sullens, Ray E., of Hillsboro, Marine Corps. 
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Wade, Jr., Sergt. Festus J., of St. Louis, Field Artillery. 
Wells, Evan P., of Bonne Terre, Marine Corps. 


MISSOURI'S ROLL OF HONOR. 


(Compiled from the Official Bulletin and Missouri 
newspapers issued during June, July and August, 1918.) 

Missouri's casualty list of those in service at home and 
abroad totaled 593 up to September Ist, of which 107 were 
reported in former issues of the Review. This issue contains 
the names of 115 killed in action in France, 41 who died of 
wounds in France, 32 who died of disease in France, 7 who died 
of accident, etc., in France, 24 missing in action in France, 
2 prisoners in Germany, 224 wounded in France, 30 who died 
in camps and hospitals in the United States, 9 killed or 
wounded at sea, and 2 unclassified wounded. 

The following Missourians have been killed in action 
in France: 


Agee, Sergt. George Taylor, Kansas City. 
Arnette, Sergt. Thomas P., St. Louis, marine. 


Bannon, Pvt. Frank L., St. Louis. 
Beard, Pvt. Clifford A., St. Louis. 
Becker, Pvt. Clarence H., Kansas City. 
Bell, Pvt. Harry H., Kahoka. 
Black, Pvt. Simon F., Union. 
Blahovec, Vincent J., St. Louis. 
Bond, Pvt. Gilbert, Caralon. 
Bonnett, Pvt. David E., Milan. 
Boone, Lieut. Ewing, Kansas City. 
Brown, Charles O., Poplar Bluff. 
Burke, Corpl. Thomas E., St. Louis. 
Burkett, Pvt. James A., Rombauer. 
Burton, William R., Kansas City. 


Campbell, Cortez M., Kansas City. ’ 
Campbell, Pvt. Earl Harrison, Poplar Bluff. 
Canary, Theophilus, St. Louis. 

Casner, Corpl. Earl P., Carthage, marine. 
Caw, Clarence Henry, St. Joseph. 
Chanslor, Pvt. Earl D., Kansas City. 
Chastain, Pvt. Claude L., Koshkonong. 
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Cole, Pvt. Cecil R., Greenville. 

Colley, Milford R., Waynesville, marine. 
Collins, Pvt. Asa L., Kansas City. 
Costlow, Corpl. William B., Springfield. 
Crane, Pvt. Charles Divers, Martinsburg. 
Crane, Lieut. Victor O., St. Louis. 


Dawe, Walter, St. Louis. 
Dougherty, James D., St. Louis. 
Duncan, Capt. Donald, St. Joseph. 
Dunn, Bugler, Jiles E., Cooter. 
Dvorak, George, St. Louis. 


Eason, Pvt. Paul, Queen City. 
Embry, Pvt. Sidney, Cooper county. 
Evans, M. C., St. Louis (Canadian army). 


Finney, Pvt. Emmert O., Shelbina, marine. 
Flaherty, Corpl. William J., St. Louis, marine. 


Goldman, Lieut. Jerome L., St. Louis, marine. 
Gonnerman, Pvt. Pearl Edward, Hurdland. 
Grant, Theodore C., St. Louis, marine. 
Graham, Capt. Robert M., Mineola. 

Grooms, Pvt. Robert, Rushville. 


Hagen, Harvey J., St. Louis. 

Hansford, Pvt. Morie, Blackwell. 

Hartnett, Bugler John K., Preston. 

Hartwell, Pvt. Chester A., Farewell. 

Hash, Pvt. John H., Elwood. 

Hatfield, Pvt. Benjamin Baxter, Independence. 
Hepp, George A., Oronogo. 


Jackson, Claude C., Kansas City. 

Johanningmeier, Sergt. Ollie Henry, St. Louis, marine. 
Johnson, Lewis Wood, Springfield, marine. 

Johnson, Corpl. Louis W., Mongrove. 

Jones, Mechanic Herbert L., Springfield. 

Karis, Sergt. Ray M., Jasper. 

Kirby, Charles F., Wappapello. 

Krohn, Edward M., St. Louis, marine. 


Lindsey, Pvt. Sam G., Kansas City. 

Long, Pvt. Henry J., Clarkton. 

Lovell, Pvt. John C., Norborne. 

Lusher, Sergt. Eudell Miller, Kansas City. 
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McCleary, Charles E., St. Louis. 
McDaniel, Pvt. Charles, Bagnell. 
MecGartland, Clarence F., Monroe City. 
McGrath, Corpl. Daniel P., Kansas City. 
MeKinley, Pvt. Wm. T., St. Joseph. 
MeLin, Pvt. Edward H., Canton. 

Mabry, Sergt. Raymond M., Poplar Bluff. 
Marcus, Carl E., Tyrone. 

May, Walter Adolph, St. Louis, marine. 
Meltner, Pvt. August C., Sc. Louis. 
Michael, Frank J., St. Louis. 

Montgall, Capt. Rufus F., Kansas City. 
Moore, Pvt. Novie L., Forest Green. 
Moreland, Corpl. Claude D., Marshall. 
Moriarty, Pvt. Tim., St. Louis. 
Mottingly, Randall A., Cape Girardeau. 
Mueller, Pvt. Max William, Washington. 
Murray, L. R., Kansas City (Canadian army). 
Mushback, Pvt. Carl F., Liberty. 

Myers, Claud H., Browning. 


Pahlam, Pvt. Claud, Jerico Springs. 
Pennewill, Harold Owen, St. Joseph. 
Peters, Pvt. Charles F., Browning. 
Rawlings, Robert R., St. Louis. 

Reader, Pvt. Arnold M., New Cambria. 
Rizos, Corpl. William, St. Louis. 
Robison, Pvt. Albion E., Macon. 

Roy, Lieut. Charles H., Jamesport, marine. 


Saunders, John E., St. Louis. 

Seymour, Pvt. John D., St. Louis. 

Schmidt, Pvt. Herman A., St. Louis. 

Schwab, Sergt. Vincent M., St. Louis. 
Sherwood, Joseph Marshall, Kahc ka. 
Shoemaker, Pvt. John W., Tyrone. 

Silkwood, Pvt. Quintor I., Gate.ood. 
Simpson, Pvt. James Y., Kansas City, marine. 
Slase, Pvt. Edward H., Mexico. 

Stephen, Corpl. Robert A., St. Louis, marine. 
Stone, Pvt. George B., St. Joseph (or Liberty). 
Swearingen, Pvt. Hewitt J., Kansas City. 
Swenson, Walter E., St. Louis, marine. 


Thompson, Pvt. Edgar, Kirksvilie. 
Trent, Pvt. John W., Stockton. 
Tucker, Pvt. Elmer, Kennett. 
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Vassar, Pvt. Oliver Guy, Universiy City. 
Vinson, Pvt. Sassel, St. Louis. 
Venneman, Pvt. Harry J., New Cambria. 


Walker, Clarence M., Salem. 

Weatherill, George T., Fayette. 

Wendell, Edward H., Brule, marine. 
Wiecher, Sergt. Henry William, St. Louis. 
Williams, Pvt. Earl B., Wentzville. 
Wright, Pvt. Benjamin C., Sedalia. 


The following Missourians have died of wounds in France: 


Adams, Pvt. David H., Lees Summit. 
Arnold, Lieut. James P., Butler. 


Banta, Loren D., Kansas City. 
Beckerle, Pvt. Louis F., St. Louis. 
Bemusdaffer, Claud C., St. Louis. 
Bilsbarrow, Lieut. George A., Maplewood. 
Bush, Corpl. Joseph E., Fairplay. 
Bybee, Samuel Evertt, Edwards. 
Charboneau, Pvt. Elmer, Webb City. 


Clark, William A., St. Louis, marine. 
Coston, Pvt. Earl M., Billings. 


Davis, Sergt. Charles F., Bonne Terre. 
DePriest, Carroll, Caruthersville. 


Filley, Lieut John D., St. Louis. 


Garrett, Corpl. Earl, Windsor. 
Gill, Pvt. Floyd W., Mokane. 
Gray, Corpl. Edward E., St. Louis. 
Grob, Elmer John, Leslie. 


Haddox, Pvt. John, Canaan. 

Hanagan, William B., Conception Junction. 
Hanson, Pvt. Arthur, Webb City. 

Halblaub, Pvt. Steve, St. Louis, marine. 

Harvey, Ira E., Rushville. 

Hite, Pvt. Edward W., St. Louis. 

Hummelsheim, Pvt. Herbert R., St. Louis, marine. 


Langley, Pvt. Harry, Poplar Bluff. 
Louden, Sergt. Newton, Humansville. 
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MeAllister, Lieut. Arthur T., Boonville. 

McCleary, Pvt. Charles E., St. Louis (Or killed in actio.?) 
Mansfield, Gabe, Poplar Bluff. 

Munday, Pvt. Leonidus S., Holden. 


Nowak, Corpl. Peter, St. Louis, marine. 


Parg, A. A., St. Louis (Or killed in action?) 
Peoppelmier, Pvt. Reinhard F., Gerald. 


Secharnell, Peter, St. Louis, 

Shae, Pvt. Frank W., North Fryeburg. 
Skelton, Pvt. James K., Hatfield. 

Stoeckham, Sergt. Frank W., St. Louis, marine. 
Stockley, Leslie L., Ellington. 


Taggart, Pvt. Mayo E., Snyder. 
Wasson, Lieut. Lowell T., Springfield. 


The following Missourians have died of disease in France: 
Arnold, Cook John H., Doniphan. 


Baker, James T., Novinger. 

Bragg, Pvt. Harley W., Cedar Gap. 
Bryner, Pvt. Barney, St. Louis. 
Caldwell, Pvt. Albert L., Couch. 
Clark, Pvt. Claude Drew, Greenfield. 
Cooper, Pvt. John S8., Cassville. 
Crist, Pvt. Angelo Jim, Columbia. 
Curnutt, Corpl. Adolph, Sedalia. 


Douglass, Corpl. Earl J., Clinton. 

Foust, Pvt. Noah M., Linn Creek. 
Hardin, Pvt. Roy W., Craig. 

Hill, Pvt. Henry A., Cowgill. 

Hill, William, Rocheport. 

Johnson, Ben, Kansas City. 

Keith, Sergt. Henry P., Filliam (Gilliam?) 
Kuhnel, Corpl. Paul; Seymour. 


Litton, Pvt. Patrick Daniel, Potosi. 


¢ 
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Milford, Cook Scott, Sumner. 
Niel, Pvt. David W., Apex. 


Parrett, Pvt. James, Elmer. 
Price, Thomas A., Nevada. 


Rudolph, Pvt. Edward Wallington, Carthage. 

Sampson, Corpl. Harold Agnew, Richmond. 

Sherrard, Edward, Brunswick. 

Simpson, Robert M., Kansas City. 

Teachenor, Pvt. Fred., Shelbina. 

Watts, Pvt. William O., Elsberry. 

Williams, Wallace R., Joplin. 

Wilson, Pvt. John, Hannibal. 

Woodward, Earl, St. Louis, seaman in aviation service of navy. 


Zeimerscheide, Argie, Mora. 

The following Missourians have died of ‘accident or 
other causes” in France: 

Bridges, Pvt. Thomas W., Malden. 

Donnohue, Lieut. John J., Appleton City. 

Ellett, Capt. Alexander M., Chillicothe, 

Gardner, Pvt. Earl, St. Charles. 


Payson, Pvt. Herbert P., Kansas City. 
Purvis, Pvt. Monte, Sumner. 


Whitten, Pvt. Jack, Carterville. : 


The following Missourians have been reported ‘missing 
in action” in France. 


Bell, Pvt. Cassel I., Kahoka. 
Boggs, Pvt. Lauron, Gilliam. 


Carter, Pvt. Gilbert L., Elmer. 

Carter, Pvt. Omar R., Elmer. 

Colvin, Arthur G., St. Louis. 

Connelley, Lieut. Francis J., St. Louis. 


Dennison, Samuel Furnston, St. Louis. 











Fischer, Pvt. William R., Jefferson City. 
Goad, Lieut. J. M., Springfield. 
Granberg, Pvt. Edward, St. Louis. 
Grover, Corpl. John D., Lovell. 


Harrah, William H., Kansas City. 
Howard, Pvt. James B., St. Lous. 


Lenz., William L., Gilliam. 


Medaris, James A., Louisiana. 
Menten, Pvt. Joseph P., Flinthill. 


Nolan, Pvt. Wm. T., Jr., St. Louis. 
O’Connel, Daniel J., Ranger. 


Puricelli, Pvt. Louis, St. Louis. 
Scobee, Everett, Rutledge. 


Taylor, Pvt. Eddie Clyde, Middletown. 
Van Osterloo, Pvt. Henry, Independence. 


Watson, Pvt. George N., Kansas City. 
Woods, George Connie, Dearborn. 
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The following Missourians have been reported as ‘“‘pris- 
oners of war” in Germany: 


Myers, Pvt. Elmer C., Labelle. 


Sewing, Capt. A. H., St. Louis (Camp Rastatt, Germany). 


The following Missourians have been reported wounded 
in action: 


Abney, Fred R., Kennett, severely wounded. 


Adams, William B., St. Louis. 
Akers, Pvt. Homer J., Norwood, marine. 


Amos, Corpl. Daniel, Nevada, severely wounded. 


Arbuckle, Pvt. Ira O., Fulton. 


Arnold, Lieut. James P., Butler, severely wounded. 


Ayers, Pvt. Burl C., Bedford, marine. 


Bailey, Pvt. Harry P., Princeton. 


Barchus, Burras, Blackwell, severely wounded. 
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Barrett, Corpl. Winfield C., Poplar Bluff. 

Bauer, Pvt. John, Webb City, severely wounded. 

Beach, Paul A., Green Ridge, severely wounded. 

Beall, Walter D., Eldorado Springs, severely wounded. 
Benninger, Henry H., St. Louis, severely wounded. 
Berry, Sergt. Frank, St. Louis, severely wounded. 
Bilbarrow, Lieut. George A., Maplewood, severely wounded. 
Blackwell, Pvt. Noah, Marshall, severely wounded. 
Boggs, Lauren, Gilliam, severely wounded. 

Boone, Pvt. Floyd J., Brunswick, severely wounded. 
Boro, Pvt. John F., St. Louis. 

Botts, Pvt. Joseph Henry, Hurdland, severely wounded. 
Boyer, Pvt. Otis Lee, Kansas City, severely wounded. 
Britton, Sergt. Paul H., Marshfield, severely wounded. 
Brooks, George C., Rich Hill. 

Brown, Pvt. Frank J., Jameson, severely wounded. 
Brown, Corpl. Rolla O., Moberly, severely wounded. 
Brown, Lieut. Lee, St. Louis, severely wounded. 
Browning, Pvt. Porter, Monett, marine. 

Bryson, Pvt. Harold E., St. Louis. 

Bure, Pvt. Joseph F., Brinktown, severely wounded. 
Burke, Pvt. William J., St. Louis, severely wounded. 
Bushman, Sergt. Henry R., St. Louis, severely wounded. 
Byington, Pvt. Roy F., St. Louis. 


Carter, Sergt. George Andrew, St. Louis, severely wounded. 
Carver, Hershel, Joplin, marine. 

Cavanaugh, Pvt. James L., St. Louis. 

Clark, Pvt. Chalmers, Oberlin. 

Clayton, Pvt. John Richard, Kansas City, severely wounded. 
Cloud, Sergt. Harmon, Kansas City, severely wounded. 
Corridon, Pvt. Michael P., Kansas City, severely wounded. 
Cox, Pvt. Adolph A., Parnell, severely wounded. 

Crollay, Pvt. Charles A., St. James, severely wounded, marine. 
Crowder, Pvt. Henry W., Koshkonong, severely wounded. 
Cummins, Corpl. Raymond. W., Kearney, severely wounded. 


Dace, Frederick Lawrence, Elvins, severely wounded. 
Daugherty, Pvt. Robert L., Oran, severely wounded. 
Davis, Sergt. Charles F., Bonne Terre, severely wounded. 
Davis, Lieut. LeRoy V., Hopkins, severely wounded. 
Dawson, Roy L., Butler. 

Dick, Pvt. Ernest, Savannah, severely wounded. 
ierkes, Corpl. John T., St. Louis, severely wounded. 
Dilport, Pvt. Henry W., St. Louis. 
2 
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Dooley, Sergt. Rubben R., Hunnewell. 
Dowd, Pvt. Robert A., St. Louis, severely wounded. 
Dunn, Pvt. Grover C., Phillipsburg, severely wounded. 


Eicholtz, Pvt. Orville O., Carterville, severely wounded. 

Elkins, Pvt. Arthur, Dixon, severely wounded. 

Ellis, Pvt. Joseph E., Cameron, severely wounded. 

Elsea, Sergt. Albert Earl, Lamar. 

Enghauser, Pvt. Leonard L., St. Louis, severely wounded, 
marine. 

Evans, Pvt. Otto H., Meta, severely wounded. 


Falvey, Corpl. William A., St. Louis, severely wounded. 
Feldhus, Pvt. John F., St. Louis, severely wounded. 

Filley, Lieut. John D., Jr., St. Louis. 

Flanagan, William B., Conception Junction, severely wounded. 
Fleming, Pvt. F., St. Louis. 

Fleming, John, Kansas City, slightly wounded. 

Flenger, Pvt. Joe A., St. Louis, severely wounded. 

Forbes, James Lewis, Linn Creek, severely wounded. 
Frankerstein, Pvt. Irwin W., St. Louis, marien. 

Frillman, Floriaa L., St. Louis, severely wounded. 


Gehring, Lieut. W. Ross, Mt. Vernon. 

Gerrick, Edward E., Kansas City. 

Gill, Sergt. Moss, Perry, severely wounded. 
Gilliatt, Pvt. Earl E., St. Louis, severely wounded. 
Ginder, Ronald A., Jameson, severely wounded. 
Godbey, Lieut. Arnold B., St. Louis, marine. 
Golighty, Sergt. Arthur, Charleston. 

Goodrich, Pvt. Louis D., Sedalia, slightly wounded. 
Gray, Corpl. Edward E., St. Louis, severely wounded. 
Green, Pvt. John C., Shelbyville, severely wounded. 
Grifford, Pvt. James, Minnith, severely wounded. 
Grupe, Elmer, St. Louis. 


Haney, Pvt. Charley L., Louisiana, marine. 

Hartnett, Corpl. Bugler John K., Preston, severely wounded. 
Haskins, Sergt. William W., Kansas City, severely wounded 
Hawkins, Pvt. George, St. Louis, severely wounded. 

Hayes, Pvt. Arthur H., Watson, severely wounded. 

Hayes, Pvt. Daniel W., St. Louis, severely wounded, marine. 
Hieserman, Pvt. Leon L., St. Louis, severely wounded, marine. 
Henderson, Lieut. James Alexander, St. Louis (Bridgetown?) 
severely wounded. 
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Henneberger, Richard M., St. Louis, severely wounded, marine. 
Henshaw, Pvt. Burton H., Wellston, severely wounded, marine. 
Herbig, Paul R., St. Louis, slightly wounded, marine. 

Hibdon, Claude L., Linn Creek, severely wounded. 

Hiell, Pvt. Frank S., Kansas City, severely wounded. 

Hogg, Lieut. Robert Vincent, Hannibal. 

Hillon, Corpl. Ernest E., Milan, severely wounded. 

Hopson, Corpl. Harry, St. Louis, severely wounded. 

Howze, Sergt. James A., Webster Groves, severely wounded. 
Hudson, Pvt. Delmar, Ponder. 

Hummelsheim, H. R., St. Louis, marine. 

Husbands, Mechanic Joseph, St. Louis, severely wounded. 


Itschner, Pvt. Harry M., Bevier. 
James, Pvt. William E., High Gate. 


Jass, John Preston, St. Louis, severely wounded. 
Johnson, Sergt. Homer, St. Louis, severely wounded. 
Jones, Corpl. Clarence, St. Louis. 

Jones, Pvt. Leslie F., Fredericktown, severely wounded. 
Jones, Pvt. Roy D., St. Joseph. 


Katherman, Pvt. Benjamin, H., St. Louis, severely wounded. 
Kemmerling, Pvt. Edward B., St. Joseph. 

Kenty, Pvt. John C., Madison. 

King, Pvt. Charles W., Milan, severely wounded. 

Kirsch, Pvt. Alfred F., Clayton. 

Klemme, Pvt. Arnold W., Gerald, severely wounded. 

Knopp, Pvt. Richard W., St. Louis, severely wounded. 
Kriwanek, Sergt. Frank F., St. Louis, severely wounded. 


Lavin, James, St. Louis, severely wounded. 

Lee, Pvt. Roy R., Merwin. 

Lending, Pvt. Theodore, St. Louis, severely wounded, marine. 

Leonard, Oliver R., Unionville, severely wounded. 

Lile, Roy E., Richmond Heights, St. Louis county, severely 
wounded, marine. 

Lovvorn, Jesse R., St. Louis, severely wounded. 

Luce, Lieut. Earle Parsons, Kansas City, severely wounded. 


McBride, Lieut. James, Lexington, severely wounded. 
McCarthy, Pvt. John L., St. Louis. 
McKenzie, Pvt. Ralph Louis, Ash Grove. 
McQueen, Capt. Joseph W., Carrollton. 
Maloney, Pvt. Martin, St. Louis, marine. 
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Martin, Corpl. Luther M., LaPlata, severely wounded. 
May, Pvt. George B., Queen City. 

Mershon, Lieut. Vance, Buckner, severely wounded. 

Meyer, Charles E., St. Louis, severely wounded.. 

Michael, Corpl. Garrie Eugene, Kansas City, severely wounded. 
Miller, Pvt. George D., Henley, severely wounded. 

Miller, George H., Overland, severely wounded, mechanic. 
Miller, Henry L., Chillicothe, severely wounded. 

Moore, Corpl. Clayton H., St. Louis. 

Moore, Pvt. John H., St. Louis. 

Morehouse, Ira, Kahoka, severely wounded, mechanic. 
Morris, Lieut. L. I., Lexington, severely wounded. 

Mosier, Pvt. Zeno C., Bonne Terre. 

Mosner, Pvt. Roy J. (K.?), Wellston. 

Mullins, Russell J., Farmington, severely wounded. 
Munday, Leonidus 8., Holden, severely wounded. 

Muren, Earl F., St. Louis, severely wounded, marine. 
Murrey, Guy B., Fairport, severely wounded, marine. 
Murray, Dr. Samuel A., Holden, slightly gassed. 


Nesselhof, Lieut. William, Kansas City, severely wounded. 
Nifong, Pvt. Shirley C., Fredericktown, severely wounded. 
Nolan, William T., Jr., St. Louis, severely wounded, marine. 


Oneal, William G., California, severely wounded, marine. 
O’Neill, Pvt. Maurice F., St. Louis, marine. 


Paladin, Sergt. Frank, St. Louis, severely wounded. 

Phelps, William E., Marquand, severely wounded, marine. 
Pierce, Pvt. James H., Clarence, severely wounded. 

Pierce, Pvt. Louis B., St. Louis, severely wounded. 

Pinson, John F., Jr., St. Louis, severely wounded, marine. 
Prettyman, Charles F., Kansas City, severely wounded, marine. 
Purves, William J., St. Louis, marine. 


Randall, Bertie W., St. Louis, severely wounded. 

Reed, Corpl. Erwin A. (S.?), Des Arc, severely wounded. 
Renick, Fred A., St. Louis, severely wounded. 

Renkel, Pvt. Roger W., Normandy, severely wounded, marine. 
Rice, Lieut. Carl C., Springfield. 

Roam, Pvt. Dewey S., Crocker. 

Roberts, Capt. Louis T., Excelsior Springs. 

Roberts, Corpl. Robert L., Knobnoster, severely wounded. 
Robnett, Paul J., Hartville, severely wounded, marine. 
Rogers, Pvt. Forrest John, Trenton, severely wounded. 

Rokes, Pvt. Leland S., Warren. 
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Roloff, Pvt. Carl E., Wright, severely wounded. 

Rose, Pvt. Otis, Viola, severely wounded. 

Rosenstengel, Pvt. William, Doe Run, severely wounded. 
Rouse, Pvt. Nelson H., Monroe City, severely wounded. 
Rubert, Corpl. James J., Rollinville. 

Ryan, Pvt. John, Doniphan, severely wounded. 


Sanderson, Pvt. Paui H., Bowling Green, severely wounded, 


marine. 
Schettler, Laurence, St. Louis, severely wounded. 
Schmidt, Pvt. Charles W., ---————,, severely wounded. 


Schoenlaub, Louis, St. Louis, severely wounded, marine. 

Schreiber, Abraham, 8. Louis, severely wounded. 

Schumacher, Lieut. Claii Peter, St. Louis, severely wounded. 

Segelke, Pvt. Harry W., St. Louis. 

Selden, Pvt. Guy, St. Louis. 

Sellers, Lieut. McBrayer, ’.»xington, severely wounded. 

Shaw, William T., Green? «i. 

Siegle, Pvt. William, St. §.o.js, severely wounded. 

Silch, Pvt. William E., Su. Louis, severely wounded. 

Skaggs, Pvt. William H., St. Louis, marine. 

Spencer, Pvt. Charles W., St. Louis, severely wounded, machine 
gunner. 

Sperry, Pvt. Raymond W., St. Louis, severely wounded. 

Steele, John M., St. Louis, marine. 

Stolte, Gentry G., Kansas City, gassed. 

Stone, Sergt., Joseph J., Macon. 

Strautman, Henry B., St. Louis, severely wounded, marine. 

Strong, Arthur R., DeKalb. 

Stuart, Pvt. Fred, Brookffeld, severely wounded. 


Taggart, Corpl. Mayo E., Snyder, severely wounded. 
Tavicy, William M., St. Louis, severely wounded. 

Thall, Lieut. A. B., St. Louis, severely wounded. 

Thieme, Pvt. Robert L., Ferguson, marine. 

Thomas, Henry E., Marceline, severely wounded. 

Thomas, Morris H., Edgar Springs, severely wounded. 
Thompson, Sergt. Charles S., Ravenwood. 

Thompson, Pvt. Clifford E., Knobnoster, severely wounded. 
Thornburg, Corpl. Roy E., Greenville, severely wounded. 
Tittman, Lieut. Harold H. Jr., St. Louis, severely wounded. 
Tucker, Pvt. Thomas B., St. Louis, marine. 


Vance, Pvt. Jake, Melburn. 


Walter, Pvt. Raymond A., St. Louis, marine. 
Walsh, John W., St. Louis. 
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Ward, William J., St. Louis, severely wounded, mechanic. 
Wehrle, Walter, Eureka, severely wounded, marine. 
Weismantel, Pvt. Clarence G., St. Louis, marine. 

Weld, Joseph G., St. Louis. 

Wendel, Pvt. Leonard, Kirkwood, severely wounded. 

West, Pvt. John V., Creighton, 

Wirfs, Pvt. Edward J., St. Louis, marine. 

Wooden, Pvt. Noland O., Bogard. 

Worley, Pvt. Charles W., St. Joseph. 

Wright, Pvt. Ivan, Lamar. 


Young, Pvt. Gus, French Mills, severely wounded. 


The following Missourians have died at various camps 


and hospitals in the United States: 





Anderson, Recruit Morris F., St, Louis. 


Blankenship, Pvt. Lee V., St. Joseph. 
Brooks, Montie, Fulton. 
Burnett, Pvt. George W., Naylor. 


Cameron, Pvt. John D., St. Louis, 
Cary, Pvt. Lee, Netherland. 
Cohen, Recruit Henry H., St. Louis. 


Elliott, Pvt. Clarence C., Holmes Park. 


Ferry, Lieut. Clinton Sumner, Sheldon. 
Fulkerson, Pvt. Ross, Defiance. 


Graham, Corpl. Charles H., Clinton. 


Hale, Roy C., Moberly. 

Hallerman, Recruit Roy C., Moberly (or Halterman?). 
Herman, Sergt. William, St. Louis, 

Hocken, Corpl. Joseph H., Hillsboro. 

Hubbard, Pvt. Oman, St. Louis. 


Jackson, Chales W., Kansas City. 
John, Sergt. Elmer E., St. Louis. 
Jostman, Pvt. Harold C., St. Louis. 


Keith, Pvt. Roy L., Chaffee. 
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Malone, Recruit Robert A., Canady. 
Mizewl, Emerson 8., Formersville (?). 
Moore, Pvt. Virgil, Plato. 


Osburg, Pvt. George, St. Louis. 
O’Malley, Lieut. Joseph John, Albany. 


Speckhart, Pvt. Carl C., LaGrange. 
Tull, Lieut. Guy A., Kansas City. 


Walker, Lieut. Robert Montgomery, St. Louis. 
Wheeler, Lieut. James R., St. Louis. 
Workizer, Maj. John Girardin, born in Missouri. 


The following Missourians have been killed, wounded or 
are missing at sea: 


Casey, Guy, St. Louis, navy fireman. 
Cornett, Coxswain Robert Mark, Kansas City. 


Gillespie, Seaman John Thomas, Kansas City. 
Jeknins, John A., Eugene. 

Pollock, Orrin O., Powersville, seaman. 

Schilb, Leonard Lawrence, Montserrat, seaman. 
Urquhart, William Archie, Harrisonville, fireman. 


Weeks, Chance M., Lilbourn, gunner’s mate. 
Whitaker, Horace E., St. Louis. 


Lieut. H. S. Singleton, of St. Louis, was injured in an 
airplane accident at Ottawa, Canada, on August 26th. 

Lieut. Francis Poindexter, of Kansas City, was severely 
injured in an airplane accident near Springfield, Ohio. 


MISSOURIAYS IN SERVICE. 
(To September 1, 1918.) 


The following figures are lasting monuments to the coura- 
geous part taken by Missouri boys in this war. The absence 
of data on other states makes it impossible to give comparison. 
Missouri should be proud of her thirty-nine heroes who wear 
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the war crosses of France, Italy, England and the United 
States. To these countries might be added Belgium, Russia 
and Rumania, for General Pershing wears the War Cross 
of Belgium, and Lieut. W. B. Hall, of Higginsville, has been 
decorated on the Russian, Rumanian and French fronts. 
Even greater honor should she pay to the one hundred and 
thirty-three boys who were killed in action, the one hundred 
and twenty-five who have died of wounds and other causes 
in France, and the two hundred and seventy who have been 
wounded in France. Missouri’s casualties in France now 
total 534, of which 48% are deaths, 51% are wounded, and 
1% are known prisoners. It would be impossible in seventeen 
months of warfare such as has been waged since April, 1917, 
to have lost no men as prisoners of war. A wounded man can 
be taken a prisoner without censure, and thousands of Eng- 
land’s and France’s bravest men have been forced to surrender. 
Certainly, however, the hundreds and thousands of Mis- 
sourians at the front have kept this part of their casualty 
list at a minimum—the total definitely known being only six. 


WAR HONORS AND HEROISM. 


Thirty-nine Missouri boys have received the Croix De 
Guerre, the British War Medal, the Italian War Cross, or 
the Distinguished Service Cross. Thirty more have been 
specially cited for bravery or recommended for honors. 


ROLL OF HONOR. 
Missouri’s total casualty list is 593, classified as follows: 
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MISSOURI AND THE THIRD LIBERTY LOAN, 


The official figures on Missouri and the Third Liberty 
Loan have been printed. They are full of interesting data 
which correct some former accounts and throw new light on 
this subject. Missouri is fortunate in having two Federal 
Reserve Banks, but for the statistician and historian it is 
confusing since Missouri is thereby placed in two districts 
in all Liberty Loan drives. The two districts do not present 
their data and figures in the same manner. Ninety-five 
Missouri counties and the City of St. Louis lie in the Eighth 
Federal Reserve District with headquarters at St. Louis: 
the remaining nineteen Missouri counties along the western 
border lie in the Tenth Federal Reserve District with head- 
quarters at Kansas City. Both districts give quota and 
subscription figures, but the Eighth also gives number of 
subscriptions. The following statements are based on the 
published reports of those two districts and the United 
States Census of 1910. 

Missouri's total quota was $79,599,700: her actual 
subscription was $110,828,300, or 152% of her quota. 

Missouri’s per capita quota was $24; her per capita 
subscription was $333. 

St. Louis and Kansas City subscribed $59,771,050, or 
54% of Missouri’s total subscription. The per capita sub- 
scription in St. Louis was $65, in Kansas City, $61, and in 
Missouri outside these two cities, it was $22. 

St. Louis was the first city in the Nation with a popula- 
tion of over 500,000 to oversubscribe its quota and win the 
honor flag. St. Louis went over the top of its quota at 4:30 
P. M., May 2, 1918. 

Missouri is reported to have been the second state in the 
Union to win the honor flag. Missouri is also reported to 
have made the best record in the United States as to per 
capita distribution of the Third Loan. 

All Missouri counties subscribed more than their quota. 

Twenty-eight Missouri counties, or one-fourth of all, 
subscribed 200% or over of their quota. Of these twenty- 
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eight counties, not one contained a city of ten thousand 
population in 1910, and eight were Ozark counties with com- 
paratively sparse populations and little accumulated wealth. 
The largest of these twenty-eight counties was St. Charles 
with a population of 35,738; the smallest was Carter with 
5,504. 

The three Banner Counties in Missouri with a subscrip- 
tion quota of over 300% were: St. Francois, 301%, Saline, 
316% and Shannon, 316%. 

The per capita subscriptions of Missouri counties based 
on population varied from $4 in Douglas to $65 in the City 
of St. Louis. The per capita subscription in Jackson county 
including Kansas City was $56, excluding Kansas City, it 
was $21. ; 

The Banner County in per capita subscriptions (exclud- 
ing Jackson county) was St. Charles county with its $45 for 
each man, woman and child. Next came Atchison and 
Holt, each $40. Other counties with exceptionally high per 
capita subscriptions were: 


Lincoln, $39 Caldwell, $35 Lewis $33 
Carroll, $38 Cole, $33 Cape Girardeau, $32 
Saline, $38 Johnson, $33 Cooper, $32. 


The Banner Town in Missouri in per capita subscrip- 
tions according to the 1910 Census was Treloar, Warren 
county. Treloar had a population of only 43. Her per 
capita subscription was $891. Her actual number of sub- 
scribers was 194, showing that the farmers around Treloar 
are both prosperous and patriotic. The total subscription 
of Treloar was $38,300. Despite New York City being the 
financial center of the world, the treasure house into which 
flow the dividends of thousands of the largest and richest 
corporations on earth, America’s metropolis might still find 
difficulty in raising a similar per capita from her five million 
persons. 

Silex, Lincoln county, ranked next, having a per capita 
subscription of $489. The population of Silex was 276, the 
number of subscribers, 729—another loyal town and loyal 
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farming community. The total subscription of Silex was 
$135,050. 

As far as can be obtained from published official data, 
the little town of Arkoe, Nodaway county, is the Banner Town 
in Missouri in ‘Going-Over-the-Top.” Arkoe subscribed 
845% of her quota. The population of Arkoe is 87, her 
quota was $2,800, and her subscription was $23,650. 

Three towns in Jackson county subscribed over 500% 
of their quota—Dodson, 517%; Mt. Washington, 562% and 
Raytown, 514%. 

Three towns in Vernon county subscribed over 600% of 
their quota—Deerfield, 601%; Stotesbury, 643% and Walker, 
603%. 

RED CROSS. 

Missouri's quota in the Spring Red Cross campaign was 
$3,000,000. Her subscriptions totaled $6,610,902.74. This 
was 217% of her quota, and a per capita of $1.99. Missouri 
was the first state in the Southwest Division of the Red 
Cross to meet her quota. 

Lafayette county, Missouri, was the first county in the 
United States to exceed its quota, according to J. L. Johnson, 
war fund manager of the Southwest District. Lafayette 


county went over in less than two hours. 
* * * * ca * + * * 


GENERAL PERSHING’S ANCESTORS CAME FROM ALSACE. 


When ‘Black Jack” Pershing fights with the French, 
every blow he strikes is for the home of his own ancestors 
as well as for the cause of the Allies. His forefathers came 
from Alsace. Leading from Bauman in that province is 
a highway called the Pershing road. The family name was 
“Pfoerschin,” which in French meant “‘silk’’ and in German, 
“peach.”” American members of the family changed the name 
to “‘Pershin,”’ and later added the final “g.” 

Frederick and John Pershing came to America from Alsace 
in 1749 and landed at Baltimore. Records show that these 
two brothers lived near where Greensburg now stands. John 
Pershing was one of the ninety-four patriots who took the 
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“oath of fidelity and allegiance’ to form a regiment which 
was the nucleus of Colonel Proctor’s Westmoreland Pro- 
vincials, whose standard was the rattle snake flag. 

General Pershing is a descendant of Frederick Pershing 
and is the fifth in line. Both his father and grandfather were 
born where Bradenville, Westmoreland county, is now located, 
twelve miles east of Greensburg. 

In 1855 the General’s father went west and settled near 
Laclede, Missouri, where the General was born. The Rev. 
J. H. Pershing, of Greensburg, who with his wife celebrated 
his golden wedding anniversary a week ago, is a cousin of 
the General.— St. Louis Post Dispatch, June 18, 1917. 

A‘ 


* * * * * * * * * 


ST. LOUIS GETS TWO MUNITION PLANTS. 


The Ordnance Division of the War Department at Wash- 
ington approved in August the plans for building two great 
shell manufactories in St. Louis. These plants will be among 
the largest in the country. They will cost eight million 
dollars, give employment to six or eight thousand workers, 
and have a daily capacity of ten thousand shells. The 
Laclede Gas Light Company will be in control of the new 


plants, which will be in operation by the first day of January. 
* * ok i * * * * * * 


THE MISSOURI MULE. 
(From the Columbia Evening Missourian.) 


Major J. J. Gledhill of the Lancashire Fusiliers in a recent 
speech said in part: 

“Missouri entered the war on August 4, 1914, because 
from that date the Missouri mule has been one of the most 
important factors of the British Army. I have been engaged 
in France, Egypt, Palestine, the Dardanelles and at Saloniki, 
and everywhere the Missouri mule was the beast of burden. 
I hope Missourians will be as obstinate as their mules when the 
day comes for the diplomats to sit around the peace table 


and Germany asks for mercy.” 
* of * * * * * * * * 
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MISSOURI AND THE WAR. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE AMERICAN. 
(From the St. Louis Republic.) 


Lieut. Thomas Bagnall, of Marshall, who was on the tor- 
pedoed Lincoln, gives this viewpoint of the boys ‘Over There:” 

“When I saw the boys on the other side I was never 
prouder that I was an American. The American boys over 
there wouldn’t exchange places with anyone at home. I want 
to say to every chap in the United States who has reached 
the age of 21, get into this fight; you will regret it if you 
don’t. I have met a lot of American boys in France and have 
yet to find one who would think of quitting the job until 
America attains the sort of peace this country set out to 
secure.” 

* * * * * * * * * *” 

Miss Loretto McBride was the first St. Louis girl to enter 


the United States Navy. She was ordered on duty in June. 
* * a o * * * * + * 


ST. LOUIS MAN IS “‘GREAT LAKES APPOLO.” 


The Chicago Publicity Bureau of the Navy requested 
the navy physicians to search the ranks of forty thousand 
recruits at the Great Lakes training Station and select the 
“best-made”’ man to pose for pictures. A St. Louisan, 
William Rankin, was chosen and the title of the “Great 
Lakes Apollo” was given him. Rankin is six feet and two 
inches tall and weighs two hundred pounds. Within a month 


after enlisting he won the rating of a chief petty officer. 
* * * * *” a * * * aa 


BARS GERMAN IN MISSOURI SCHOOLS. 


(From Kansas City Star.) 


Hon. Uel W. Lamkin, State Superintendent of Schools, 
announced in July that German would “not be an approved 
subject in the Missouri high schools next year.’’ Last year 
there were one hundred and forty-eight high schools which 
offered German courses. In May the language had already 
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been eliminated in ninety-two schools. Superintendent Lam- 
kin explained his order in part: 

“T had hoped the elimination of German in the schools 
might come through local initiative. However, as I have 
not heard from all the schools, I am giving notice at this time 
no unit of German will receive any credit in the classification 
on Missouri high schools next year, nor will any high school 
be considered for classification if instruction in the elementary 
schools is given in any other than the English language. 


This is as far as the laws of Missouri give me authority to go.” 
* * * * oe ok ok * * * 


ST. LOUIS SENDS RECORD PARTY OF NAVY RECRUITS. 


On July 7th, five hundred navy recruits left St. Louis. 
These constituted the largest single detachment of navy re- 
cruits ever sent out from a recruting station. For the week 
ending June 8, the St. Louis station enlisted five hundred 


and forty-five men. 
* aa aa * * * * * * * 


KIRKSVILLE BOY ATE HIS WAY INTO WAR. 
(From St. Louis Post-Dispatch.) 


Twelve times rejected for enlistment in branches of 
American service, Gay Miller, eighteen years old, of Kirks- 
ville, Missouri, was accepted for the British army in June 
through the personal intercession of King George. 

Miller tried the National Guard the day the United States 
entered the war. The recruiting officer smiled approvingly 
but the medical examiner refused to pass the Missouri lad. 
He tried the army, the marine corps, the tank service, the 
engineers, and other branches of service, but his five feet 
three inches disqualified him. He was accepted in the Home 
Guards but the feel of a gun only inflamed his desire for the 
army. 

Then he boldly wrote King George, stating that he wanted 
to fight but no one would let him fight. After a long time 
a letter came embellished with “by grace of His Majesty.” 
Miller was praised for his spirit, and told to try again. 
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He rushed to St. Louis and presented himself at the 
British recruiting office. The officer smiled but the examiner 
frowned. 

“Weight 9814 pounds; minimum for acceptance, 100,” 
said that individual. Miller lost his faith in kings, but only 
for a minute. He sought the nearest restaurant. 

“Try now,” he told the examiner upon his return. 

The beam balanced at 100. 

* 


* * * * * * * * * 


HAVE SIX SONS IN SERVICE. 


To Mr. and Mrs. William E. Wightman, of St. Louis, 
war means more than wheatless days and sugar regulations, 
strictly as these are observed by them. Of. their six sons, 
five are in active service in France and one is a student aviator 
at Austin, Texas. Two of the five are in the Naval Training 
Corps, one is a captain in the regular army, and two are 
infantry privates. 

“I am proud that I have six sons in the service, as proud 
as a mother can be,” said Mrs. Wightman. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Morgan, of St. Louis, also have six 
sons in the national service. Two are in the navy, active 
service; one is stationed at Fortress Monroe, Va., with the 
Coast Artillery; one is in the depot brigade at Camp Funston; 
another is a shipbuilder at Norfolk, Va.; and the sixth has 


just received a commission as a first lieutenant as a chaplain. 
* * * * * + ok on ca *” 


WAR STAMPS ESSAY CONTEST. 


In the spring of 1918 the Missouri War Savings Committee 
thru its chairman, Festus J. Wade, of St. Louis, offered to 
the school children of Missouri, five $100 Baby Bonds for the 
five best essays on ‘‘How to Help Uncle Sam Win the War 
Thru Thrift Stamps.” On July 13th the State Department 
of Education announced the names of the winners: Lidabel 
Tracey, of Kansas City; James M. Mills, of Kansas City; 
Elmer Reynolds of Kahoka; Carol Hamilton, of Kinloch, 


St. Louis county; and John Noble, of Springfield. 
* * * * + ok * o* e 
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WE ARE GOING TO COUNTER-ATTACK. 


The unknown “American General” who on Monday 
afternoon of July 15th, sent this message to his French 
superiors, expressed well the American spirit: 

“‘We regret being unable on this occasion to follow the counsels 
of our masters, the French, but the American flag has been forced to 
retire. This is unendurable and none of our soldiers would 
understand their not being asked to do whatever is necessary to 
re-establish a situation which is humilating to us and unacceptable 
to our country’s honor. We are going to counter-attack.” 

This dispatch will go down in history with that of General 
Grant in 1864, ‘‘I propose to fight it out on this line if it takes 
all summer.’’ Promotion is reported to have been the reward 
of this “American general’ for disobedience. Failure in the 
counter-attack would have meant the court-martial. He was 
successful. He knew conditions better than his superior, 
and he assumed the responsibility. What a tribute to his 
soldiers! Forced back from the Marne, the ‘American gen- 
eral’’ decided to counter-attack. For two months has this 
continued, and today (September 15) the Allies are at the 
famous Hindenburg line. The state from which that “Ameri- 


can general” hails, should erect a monument to him. 
* * *” ok * * * * * *~ 


MISSOURIANS BUSY IN NEW YORK. 


The Missouri Woman’s Club of New York, of which 
Mrs. Grace Hickman Swaker is president, has attracted 
attention by its war activities. This organization has sold 
$631,000 in Liberty Bonds and $9,050 in Thrift Stamps, 
besides collecting $1,000 for the Salvation Army and $86 for 
the Belgium Fund, and presenting a Steinway piano to the 
battleship ‘‘Missouri.” Last spring the club, assisted by a 
delegation of Missouri boys from Camp Mills, planted on 
Riverside Drive, below Grant’s Tomb, a Missouri oak tree. 
They named the tree after General Pershing, and it grew and 
prospered. Two months later Mrs. Swaker sent some of the 
leaves to army headquarters in France.“ General Pershing’s 
reply follows: 
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My Dear Mrs. Swaker: 

I am deeply touched by your letter of June 26, inclosing leaves 
from the Missouri oak tree which has been transplanted on River- 
side Drive and named in my honor. 

May this little tree flourish and grow into a majestic represent- 
ative of the forest, worthy of the soil which gave it birth, and by 
its granduer fittingly symbolize the lofty character of Missouri's 
noble women. Siacerely yours. JOHN J. PERSHING. 


* * * * * * * * * * 


A 15-YEAR-OLD SOLDIER. 


Howard A. Shore, son of Mr. and Mrs. A. F. Shore, of 
Pettis county, Missouri, is one of the youngest boys in the 
United States serving as a regular soldier. He was born in 
Morgan county, Missouri, March 12, 1903. At the time of 
his enlistment last February he lacked one month of being 
fifteen years old. He enlisted in the aviation section. 


ONE-LEGGED “‘NEWSBOY” SENDS 378 TO NAVY. 
(From St. Louis Post-Dispatch.) 

His name is E. S. Phillips and he lives in St. Louis. Of 
course, he couldn’t enlist but he turned over 378 applicants 
to the Naval Recruiting Station. Asked how he did it, 
Phillips’ only answer was, “‘Aw, any man that’s got any sense 
would join the Navy.” 


* * * * * * * * * * 


ST. LOUIS HONORED AT GREAT LAKES. 

August 21st was “St. Louis Day” at the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station. This was the first instance of setting 
aside a special day. The honor was well merited as was 
proclaimed by these two banners: ‘The St. Louis District 
has sent 10,940 boys to the Navy,” and “One out of every 


fourteen St. Louisans is in Uncle Sam’s Service.” 
*~ * + a * * * * . a 


A KANSAS CITY WAR PLANT. 


When war came, the Talbot Reel & Manufacturing 
Company, of Kansas City, switched boldly away from making 
3 
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high class fish reels and began bidding for orders for gun- 
sights and binoculars. As a result it is working on contracts 


running into several million dollars. 
* * * * * * * * a * 


MISSOURI S. A. T. C. 


From press announcements in Missouri newspapers and 
the Official Bulletin, the following Missouri colleges have 
qualified for units of Students Army Training Corps: Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; Washington University and 
St. Louis University, St. Louis; William Jewell College, 
Liberty, in conjunction with Missouri Wesleyan College, . 
Cameron; Missouri College, Clinton; Drury College, Spring- 
field; Park College, Parkville; Western Dental College, 
Kansas City; Central College, Fayette; Westminster Col- 
lege, Fulton; Polytechnic Institute, Kansas City; State 
Normal School, Warrensburg; First District Normal School, 
Kirksville; and the State Normal College, Springfield. 

* * * * 


* * *” * * * 


THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


Americans take it for granted that aside from New Year’s 
Day and days of a religious significance, none is more widely 
known over the earth than the Fourth of July. The natal 
day of the largest republic, its significance is not confined 
to this nation. In many corners its observance has been a 
day of commemoration, but in a few, a day of execration— 
the latter in countries constitutionally backward. Some 
excuses might be met with in English history for any absence 
of zeal on this day. It is, therefore, the more noteworthy 
and praiseworthy to record in part this speech, delivered 
by Winston Spencer Churchill, Minister of Munitions of 
the British Empire, in Central Hall, London, England, on 
this July 4, 1918: 

“Great harmony exists between the spirit and language 
of the Declaration of Independence and all we are fighting 
for now. The Declaration is not only an American document. 
By it we lost an empire, but by it we also saved the empire. 
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By applying its principles and learning its lessons we preserved 
our communion with the powerful commonwealth our children 
established beyond the seas.” 

It is reported that no country ever celebrated the natal 
day of another country as the people of Great Britian cele- 
brated this Fourth of July. All classes, from the King to 
the laborer, showed honor to the United States. For the 
second time in history the Stars and Stripes waved above 
the great tower of the Parliament buildings in Westminster, 
alongside of the Union Jack. 

This honor was due this nation, but only a democracy 
could render freely the honor. France easily did this, Italy 
could also, and England did despite the scar of a century 
and a half. England and the British: Empire did double 
honor to themselves when they so honored America. Reverse 
conditions, change sides (if conceivable!) and can there 
be imagined such a willing act in the German Empire inspired 
by its ruler? Germany could so honor Austria, and Turkey, 


but never the United States or any democracy. 
* * * * * a * * 


* * 
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MISSOURIANS ABROAD. 


No. 5—Epwarpb R. STETTINIUS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF WaR. 


By J. Willard Ridings. 


The present war has developed a man who has been 
called ‘The ablest spender the world has ever known.” His 
hair is gray—almost white—and a bit thin in front. He has 
a low voice and a shrewd, appraisingeye. His name is Edward 
R. Stettinius and he occupies the position of Assistant Secre- 
tary of War. 

Shortly after war broke out in Europe the house of Morgan 
& Company in the United States was made the commercial 
agent of the British and French Governments; which meant 
that it was to have charge of all British and French buying 
in this country. Mr. Stettinius was making matches when 
J. P. Morgan & Company’s partners, in a survey of the whole 
country to determine the ideal man to keep the Allies supplied 
with materials, agreed unanimously that he was the man best 
fitted for the work. 

Yet he knew little or nothing about guns or shells or 
powder or chemicals or other implements of war. He had 
won no especial fame as a shrewd buyer on a colossal scale. 
To the public he was scarcely known. In industrial circles 
he was recognized simply as an able president of a rather large 
concern, the Diamond Match Company. 

Even now, in the light of his recent publicity, very little 
information can be obtained concerning his early life and 
associations. To the average person it appears that there 
were any number of men of just as extensive commercial and 
executive experience and ability who might equally as well 
have been selected by Morgan & Company for this responsible 
position. Yet, as one newspaper commented on the matter 
at the time of Stettinius’ appointment, ‘“‘The house of Morgan 
is not in the habit of taking chances.” 





\ EDWARD R. STETTINIUS . 
Assistant Secretary ef War , 
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Edward R. Stettinius was born in St. Louis, Missouri, 
February 15, 1865. His father, Captain Joe Stettinius, was 
one of the pioneer river men of the Mississippi, afterwards a 
wholesale grocer. His mother was Miss Isabel Riley, 
daughter of Michael Riley, one of St. Louis’ pioneer manu- 
facturers. 

Mr. Stettinius was educated at St. Louis University, but 
many of his classmates, who might have shed light on his early 
life, are dead. Those who are living seem to be able to recall 
little of the characteristics of Stettinius as a boy. One of 
them sums up his recollections thus: ‘Beyond the bare fact 
that I was a classmate of Mr. Edward R. Stettinius at the 
St. Louis University there is little I can tell you about him.” 

William Marion Reedy of St. Louis says: “I was with 
him in the second humanities, first humanities, and poetry 
classes. Then I switched to the commercial course. I remem- 
ber him as a student of very good natural parts, with consider- 
able proficiency in mathematics, but with enough of the 
eternal boy in him not to be infatuated with too close study. 
Although I sat in the same form with him we were not especial- 
ly chummy, that is, we did not associate together outside of 
the school room and school yard. He belonged to another 
gang than mine, that frequented another part of town.” 

The one thing that all of his classmates remember is the 
appearance of young Stettinius, then a boy of thirteen, in the 
leading role of an amateur play called “Elma, the Druid 
Martyr.” Mr. Reedy says of the play, “It was a piece of 
pietistic heroics which at that time were very effective.” 

Rev. Francis Cassilly, S. J., who appeared in the same 
play, writes from Omaha, ‘About all I can say of him is that 
at the age of twelve or fourteen he was very yood, strikingly 
handsome, and a fetching little actor.’”” 

Rev. Lawrence J. Kenny, S. J., of St. Louis University, 
elicited the following from two of the instructors of Stettinius: 
“‘He was a youth of unusually perfect form and feature, strik- 
ingly handsome in a manly sense. He kept his outward self in 
harmony with his inner life; in his dress—coat, shoes, collar, 
ties—one might not note a stain or spot or wrinkle; his words 
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and gestures were equally immaculate. He was no prig— 
his laughter was hearty. He was always a favorite with his 
fellow students.” 

Dr. Louis C. Boisliniere of St. Louis, also a schoolmate 
of Stettinius at St. Louis University, recalls ‘The intensity, 
amounting almost to feverishness, which he brought to bear 
upon every situation with which he was confronted. The 
never-failing faculty of intense concentration on the matter at 
hand, to the exclusion of everything else, I believe to be his 
most dominating characteristic.” 

After finishing his education Stettinius worked for a while 
for the old grocery firm of Jarrett and Gilleland, and later for 
the hat and cap firm of Rothschild Brothers. He then went 
into two or three small lines of business on his own account, 
but was not very successful, afterwards working for the bank- 
ing firm of Switzer and McNair. 

At the age of twenty-six he had visions of making a 
fortune in the grain pit in Chicago, whither he went. But 
the price of wheat did not seem to rise and fall according to his 
expectations, so he leit the grain pit to become treasurer of the 
Stirling Boiler Company. Almost immediately the panic of 
1893 came on and the company soon had no treasure to keep. 
The treasurer met the crisis by adding bookkeeping and order 
soliciting and, perhaps, office sweeping, to his tasks. 

When conditions became a little better, Stettinius went 
out on the road and solicited orders for his company. He 
succeeded so well that within a year he was made general 
manager of the company. The Stirling Company eventually 
succeeded, and in 1905 Stettinius was the prime mover in a 
merger of considerable consequence, which brought together 
under one head the Babcock and Wilson Company, the 
Stirling Boiler Company, and several others in the same line, 
and he had reached the point where the executives of other 
big concerns were taking notice of him. These included a 
group of Chicago capitalists who were behind the Diamond 
Match Company. They made him a member of their board, 
then treasurer, and in 1909 he became president. Proof of his 
great versatility lies in the fact that it is a far cry from making 
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boilers to making matches, but he was equally proficient in 
both. 

It is from this point in his career that most of the knowl- 
edge of Stettinius dates. Only one sketch of his life has ever 
been printed under a license granted by the subject thereof. 
Its length is less than a hundred words. It deals with his 
activities up to the time that he became president of the 
Diamond Match Company by saying, “He was actively 
engaged in business for nine years.” 

Ohio C. Barber, who was his employer in the Stirling 
Company and who used his influence to have him made presi- 
dent of the Diamond Match Company, has this to say about 
Mr. Stettinius: 

“T have been acquainted with Mr. Stettinius for perhaps 
twenty years, and associated with him in business most of that 
time. I can say with frankness that he is a man of intelligent 
subtlety. He is qualified in every way, in my opinion, for the 
position he now holds. 

“He is neither God nor Devil, but just human, and is 
possessed of such traits that in the possession of them he 
readily sees them in others. I regard him to be a man of 
integrity. He would not be thrown out of balance, like the 
Kaiser has been, from the misconception of the term ‘Pro- 
portion.’ He is too much of a mathematician for that. 

“He first became connected with me as secretary and 
treasurer of the Stirling Boiler Company, of which I was 
president, which was afterwards consolidated with the Bab- 
cock and Wilcox Company. Wishing to throw off some of 
my cares, I used my influence to make him president of the 
Diamond Match Company. He continued in that position 
until he went with Morgan and Company at about the time 
of the outbreak of the European War. He was always a good 
worker and alert to all changing conditions in trade and com- 
merce.” 

When Stettinius assumed his duties with the Morgan 
Company his offices were at the outset besieged, one might 
almost say mobbed, by a horde of people who had things to 
sell. Some were responsible, but many were irresponsible, 
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and one of the first problems which faced him was to hold 
them off until some kind of a working system could be estab- 
lished. He was not long in doing this. 

He accomplished this weeding-out process by the simple 
expedient of refusing to deal with anyone but the head of the 
firm which was soliciting contracts. Each concern was in- 
vited to bring in its technical men, and it became an important 
part of the duty of the chief buyer to size up these men who 
would be in direct charge of manufacture, and determine 
whether they were of the proper caliber. 

While Mr. Stettinius is reluctant to talk of himself, he is 
enthusiastic about his work. In an interview with a magazine 
writer at that time he said: 

“In organizing for the production of war materials we 
proceeded upon the theory, which we had no occasion sub- 
sequently to abandon, that 9714 per cent lies in the men, and 
only 21% per cent in the bricks, mortar and machinery that 
make up the plant. Given the right stamp of men, we be- 
lieved they would get there. We did not begin by studying 
the suitability of plants, but by studying the suitability of 
men. We went on the principle that a man who could success- 
fully manufacture sewing machines or locomotives or railroad 
cars could successfully manufacture munitions, even though 
he might never have seen a shell in his life. Experience soon 
proved this was the only workable system.” 

Mr. Stettinius gathered around him a score or more of 
engineering, manufacturing and commercial experts, and in 
addition a force of perhaps one hundred and fifty other men, 
including clerks, but the clerks were selected with care. They 
had to be enthusiastically fond of work, apt; and of the rare 
sort that never look at the clock. When the work was at its 
height some of them formed an organization which they called 
“S. O. S.,”” which stands for “Slaves of Stettinius.”” A member 
who was fortunate enough to be able to go home at 9 o'clock 
at night was regarded by the others as having a half-holiday. 

Edward R. Stettinius is a ‘master workman,” and his 
executive ability does not consist of atmosphere and shoulder- 
straps. From the office boy up to the directors of the Morgan 
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Company, everybody admitted that he was more competent 
than themselves. 

When the need arose for coordination of the buying of 
supplies for our own war bureaus the attention of President 
Wilson was quite naturally directed to this man who had been 
successfully spending ten million dollars a day for the Allies. 

On January 25, 1918, the President of the United States, 
the whole country within his view, placed Mr. Stettinius, to 
use the language of Secretary Baker, ‘In charge of the pro- 
curement and production of all supplies by the five army 
bureaus—ordnance, quartermaster, signal, engineer and medi- 
cal. His duty is to coordinate such purchases and properly 
relate the same to industry, to the end that the army program 
be developed under a comprehensive plan which will best 
utilize the resources of the country. His intimate knowledge 
of war conditions in Europe and in the United States, as 
related to industry, and the practical means he has used to 
accomplish his plans, pre-eminently qualify him for his posi- 
tion.” ‘ 

Quite a man’s size job, but, cabled abroad, the announce- 
ment brought an immediate opinion from Viscount North- 
cliffe: ‘‘He,” referring to Mr. Stettinius, ‘‘is easily the ablest 
business organizer in the ranks of the Allies or the enemy.” 

All the testimony, then, from the low and from the high, 
agrees in detail. Office boys and millionaires, with steno- 
graphers and lawyers and with manufacturers and bankers in 
between, say that Stettinius is worthy enough to be their chief. 

An important manufacturer, who had occasion to come 
into intimate contact with Stettinius, says, “Invariably he 
was ready for any problem. His intelligence and concentra- 
tion were like a powerful stream of water thrown by an engine 
through a large hose. When he changed his target it was not 
necessary for him to slow down entirely. He simply altered 
his direction and was as strong as he was before.” 

It has been pointed out that memory explains in part the 
power of this man. The prices, past and present, of all the 
articles, few or many, with which he is concerned, are fixed in 
his mind. He refers to no papers when talking with con- 
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tractors or subordinates, and so becomes impressive and 
gives emphasis to the respect that is accorded him by all. 

Likewise, he understands human character and can read 
the secrets behind the mask of a blank or expressive face. 
His acquaintance with men of business is as wide as the con- 
tinent and also embraces a good part of Europe. There is 
much, it is said, to his advantage in this. He calls Boston or 
Chicago, Pittsburgh or Cincinnati, and over the telephone 
talks intimately and knowingly of a bargain that is under way. 

Mr. Stettinius is a constructive worker rather than a 
reconstructive. When he took up his duties as Surveyor- 
Genera! of Army purchases he said, “I don’t know a more 
important thing to do now than to see to it that the activities 
of the existing instrumentalities being employed here are not 
disturbed.” 

He went on to say that it were better, anyway, as a general 
thing, to mould the existing instrumentalities into something 
better than to go into the War Department with a dust pan 
and brush everything out. It isn’t his idea, in other words, 
that the existing machinery should be scrapped because it 
creaks here and there. His idea is, rather, that activities 
become coordinated in such manner that ‘“They will not con- 
flict with one another, and to see to it that all purchases are 
made with due reference to a carefully considered military 
program.” 

“My attitude is toward strengthening and assisting in 
every way in our power in developing the existing organiza- 
tion and iidividual units. Certainly the statement may be 
made unequivocally that thisis 9 time to teardown. There 
has been too much constructive work to be overlooked, with 
value that will become more apparent as time goes on.” 

This viewpoint was just what was needed for best results 
in the Department and on Apri! 6, 1918, Stettinius was made 
Assistant Secretary of War by President Wilson, and the scope 
of his duties and responsibilities correspondingly broadened. 

Men who have served under Stettinius, when asked what 
particular quality had drawn them to him, declare that he 
has the knack of making them feel their efforts are appreciated. 
He does not divorce sentiment entirely from business, they 
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state, but inspires, by his humane methods, such a spirit that 
every one of them is eager to show his appreciation by giving 
to his work the best that is in him. 

Although very seldom consenting to talk about himself, 
a writer for The American Magazine did persuade Mr. Stet- 
tinius to discuss the subject of his ‘‘getting on.” 

“The law governing what it called ‘getting on’ is just as 
sure and inevitable in its operation as the law of gravity. Any 
healthy young man of average intelligence and education, 
who sticks courageously, persistently and perseveringly to his 
job, who refuses to be overcome by obstacles, but fights on 
until he has overcome them, who exercises all the industry and 
all the common sense at his command—any man of right 
principles who puts forth sustained effort and application is 
bound to win recognition. He will get the reward he has 
thus won. It is inevitable. 

“Of course, there are too many round pegs in square 
holes, and how to find a round hole in the problem of each 
individual peg. The first and most important desideratum is 
to deserve to find a round hole, to be qualified to fill it.” 

That Mr. Stettinius has, with admirable success, put 
into practice his doctrine of ‘‘getting on” is shown not only by 
the position he holds in the affairs of our nation, but also by 
his business relations. He is a director of the Diamond Match 
Company, the American Gas and Electric Company, the 
American Power and Light Company, the Fidelity-Phoenix 
Fire Insurance Company, the International Agricultural 
Corporation, the Irving National Bank, the Model Fireproof 
Tenement Company, and the American Surety Company. 
Since being made Assistant Secretary of War he has resigned 
his Morgan partnership. 

When Morgan and Company looked over the field for 
a man to place in charge of Allied purchasing there were prob- 
ably several hundred men holding as conspicious a position 
as Edward R. Stettinius. Yet from these several hundred 
he was selected and later appointed by President Wilson to a 
still more important position. It seems logical to assume that 
his success has been made possible by his own theory of “get- 
ting on.”” He “deserved”’ to be chosen. 
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FIFTH ARTICLE. 


THE TWENTIETH LETTER. 


Written in June, 1826. 

“Among the necessary duties of the American farmer 
must be reckoned something, that in Europe would be re- 
garded as mere sport, and that is the shooting of squirrels. 
Without this no harvest of maize can be expected. As 
soon as the maize comes out of the ground, the squirrels come 
in great numbers and dig for the germinated grains. Before 
this time they do not appear. About sunrise and sunset is 
the time when the farmer must be especially on his guard. 
This vigilance must be kept up for two weeks. These little 
animals become very destructive again when the maize has 
matured. At this time the raccoon (ursus lotor) is also a 
menace to the crop. This animal is hunted at night with 
dogs, which chase it into trees. 

“Tho some farmers use the shotgun, the majority of 
them make use of the rifle, and indeed with such accuracy 
that the bullet rarely misses its goalh My workman fired 
twenty shots recently without missing a single shot, tho the 
squirrels were usually forty and more paces away, and altho 
he shot offhand. The rifles here are very long and of small 
caliber. They are made in the United States, most of them 
in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

“‘We have several variety of squirrels, of which the gray 
variety is the most numerous, and also the most destructive 
to the maize. The hides of squirrels are marketable, but 
no one pays any attention to them here, where an abundance 
of everything makes spendthrifts of men. Of the feathers 
of fowls only those of the geese are made use of, tho it would 
be an easy matter to gather in a short time enough feathers 
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of the wild ducks and wild turkeys to make a featherbed. A 
pound of goose feathers sells for forty cents. 

“It is high time that I should calm your impatience and 
tell you something, more in detail, about the people with 
whom I associate. About the Indians you already know 
enough, and of them I cannot really say that they live near 
me. It is the white man, the European and his descendant, 
of whom I would like to speak first—At the outset I will 
say that the English language is the prevailing tongue here 
as elsewhere in the United States. It follows from this, that 
with the language, English customs and manners were adopted 
by the mass of North Americans. Small colonies of French- 
men are found here and there in the Mississippi Valley, on 
the Wabash, on the Arkansas, and on-the Red River, where 
French language and customs prevail. At the mouth of the 
Mississippi, in Louisiana, the French population is very num- 
erous. The French of the upper Mississippi come for the 
most part from Canada. From there also a few German 
families have immigrated to the Mississippi and the Mis- 
souri, and lived here, even at the time of the Spanish dominion. 
However, the children of these people, as also their grand- 
children speak English and do not know their mother tongue 
anymore. Even the elders usually do not know how to read 
or write German. 

“Among all those who migrated from Germany to North 
America, only a very few were able to instruct their children 
themselves, and but rarely did enough wealthy families 
settle close enough together to establish a regular school. 
With the option before them of either letting their children 
grow up without any education or sending them to English 
teachers, wise parents chose the latter. The children did not 
find anything in their parents that argued any special worth 
for the German language. The German peasants and arti- 
sans, especially those from the Palatinate, Wuertemberg 
and Switzerland had never enjoyed the advantages of a better 
education, and therefore brought over their respective dia- 
lects, with all their harshness and crudeness, and were hardly 
in a position to recommend German culture and German 
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civilization to their surroundings. As in the matter of 
language, so also in the matter of customs and manners; 
these same immigrants were the sole representatives of the 
German people, and all this in the presence of Englishmen 
and Frenchmen among whom from the very days of the 
American colonies there had been men who belonged to the 
most cultured families of one or the other of the home countries. 
So it is easily understandable how, far away from the influence 
of a European viewpoint, which, without our fault was for- 
merly none too favorable to us, there could develop in this 
country the idea that Germany was far behind England and 
France in civilization. This is in all America the opinion of 
the masses. Only a few natives of culture have a different 
idea of this matter. For this reason it need not seem strange 
that some descendants of Germans treat the immigrants 
from the land of their forefathers with disdain. To change 
this opinion of theirs, it would be necessary to begin by making 
comprehensible to them the wretched education of their 
own fathers. A sure means of protection against the pre- 
sumption of such Americans is a ready use of the English 
language, for their arrogance thereby loses all its support 
at Once as may easily be shown. Only the ignorance of 
the language of the land on the part of the immigrant can 
keep alive in these Americans the illusion of fancied pre- 
ferment. In fact it is not advisable to speak German with 
this class of people, even if they should be able to understand 
it. Aside from the painful experience of seeing the mother 
tongue exposed to ridicule because of a poor pronunciation, 
it has seemed to me that these people deported themselves 
in a more elegant manner when they spoke English than when 
the conversation was in German. This may sound para- 
doxical, but one must consider that it was the English language 
alone which could divorce them from their inherited rude 
customs, and that their German language belonged entirely 
to the sphere of the just mentioned rude customs. The 
use of the ‘du’ and ‘ihr’ instead of the ‘Sie,’ which among the 
Germans of interior America is almost universal, may have 
had some influence on my judgment, but nevertheless there 
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is doubtless much truth in my assertion. Almost all those 
born in the Free States understand English, and those, who 
at the same time understand German, speak the latter 
poorly. They have usually learned it without good instruc- 
tion from the already mentioned immigrants, and they mix 
countless corrupt English words with their German. De- 
scendants of Germans who are wholly ignorant of the English 
are very few. In Pennsylvania there are some such families. 
Where several such families live together, it is usually religious 
peculiarities which keep them segregated. They are said to 
be even more backward than their half anglicized brothers, 
altho both classes are highly praised as models of moderation 
and of domestic industry. On the whole the educated German 
of the present Germany will find more pleasure and satisfac- 
tion in his intercourse with the descendants of the English 
kind of German, to which I have alluded. Among these 
classes there will also be found a more favorable impression 
and estimate of German culture of today, an impression 
which they have gained either thru England, or by com- 
parison of the different classes of immigrants from Germany. 

“The Dutch, Swedes and other northern Europeans 
have always been represented by numbers too small to make 
their influence distinctly felt on the masses. Their de- 
scendants have fused almost completely with the English. 

“The French alone were able to limit and modify the 
English influence in the western part of this country. The 
French immigrant certainly was not lacking in cluture, and 
each one of them clung with his whole soul to the language 
and customs of the mother country. But they were too early 
given up by the home country. Since the surrender of the 
Mississippi region to England and to Spain the immigration 
from France has been very insignificant. The French settlers 
sought to forget their grief, caused by the political rise of the 
quickly increasing English population, by fostering close 
family relations, and were bound to lose so much the more 
of their influence on the whole, the less they were willing to 
sacrifice any part of their nationality. New immigration 
from the eastern states caused them to become only so much 
the more segregated. 
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“Immigration from England was therefore superior to 
all the other in point of number as also in political power, and 
it stood besides on a cultural plane which was at any rate 
high enough to prevent a minority from exerting an influence. 
This was especially true of the minority that was represented 
by the Germans. Immigration from Great Britain was not 
merely from the needy and uneducated classes, as was that 
from Germany, but at all times from all the different classes. 
It was so numerous and constant, that by it alone, disre- 
garding entirely the great political and commercial intercourse, 
the essentials of English culture were transplanted to America, 
and were able to keep abreast with changes that took place 
in the mother country, England. A retardation in the 
intellecutal development was not to be feared among the 
English immigrants, unless the new home itself, the land and 
the climate of the United States, was regarded unfavorable 
to the sons of Great Britain. With the other immigrants 
it was quite different. They were bound to retard and the 
more they segregated themselves, the greater the retardation. 
Only the English population here was able to keep pace with 
Europe. It is certainly true of the present day descendants 
of the Germans in this country, that they remained behind 
so much the more, the more they held themselves aloof from 
the English language. It is no pleasing fact that attachment 
to the old country should have had such adverse results, 
and often one has occasion to wish, that under the obtaining 
conditions this attachment might have been fostered less.” 

In this vein Duden continues at some length, telling why 
the English came to America, pointing out that the history 
of the various eastern states in the matter of their settlement 
is practically the same, speaking briefly of Louisiana and its 
French population, asserting that the difference between free 
and slave states is but slight, since even in the free states 
there are many colored persons whose station is but slightly 
removed from that of the slave, and then saying that nick- 
names given the states and their people are not taken seriously. 
The origin of the word ‘‘Yankee”’ he says some authorities 
had derived from the Cherokee word “‘Cankee,’’ meaning 
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coward, and that it was applied to certain tribes which had 
refused to join the Cherokees in an expedition of war.—The 
assertion that the United States had remained behind Europe 
in the matter of religious development is denied. If the ac- 
cusation that tolerance is the progenitor of indifference, 
then Europe is certainly in as much danger of becoming 
irreligious as America. In America one is convinced that a 
people living under such favorable conditions will not soon 
turn away from the eternal voice of truth. Except in the 
state of Louisiana, where French customs prevail, all the 
states have Sunday laws, which are however, interpreted in 
a rational manner. Barring the Jews, all the inhabitants 
of the United States confess Christianity but they confess 
it in very different ways. Here then are enumerated the 
various religious beliefs with which the writer is familiar. 
Mention is made of the circuit riders who preached in private 
houses.—Feeling alarmed that his reader may have gotten 
the idea that the North American is nothing more than an 
Englishman transplanted to America, Duden vigorously 
asserts the contrary. He points out that in this country 
there is no such thing as a class of nobles. We are told that 
there is no difference between the man of the city and the man 
of the country. The American farmer must never be thought 
of as a European peasant transplanted. In dress and deport- 
ment city and country folk are alike. All professions are 
equal in rank. No one feels reluctance in doing manual labor. 
No prejudice prevents even a doctor, a judge or a colonel 
from tilling his own land. Only in the seaport towns one 
notices the influence of European conceptions and prejudices.— 
When in Europe a rural community attempts to take on the 
ways of the city there is always a tremendous lot of harm 
done, because the evil rather than the good things are em- 
phasized. The best remedy is to have the young people of 
such communities emigrate to a country like America, where 
the joy of labor holds in check enervating excesses, and the 
abundance of everything makes poverty with its accompany- 
ing acts of petit larceny practically an impossibility —The 
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vices which are found among the North Americans are in 
a large measure those which they have brought with them from 
Europe, other reports of travelers notwithstanding.—In the 
slave states the presence of the colored population may easily 
become the source of danger. The colored people ought to 
be segregated from the white population. At the present 
time the influence of slavery on the masters is of greater 
importance than is its influence on the bondsmen.—Artisans 
are on a common footing with their employers when it comes 
to dining at a common table, etc. White women will very 
rarely hire out as maids and cooks. For this purpose negro 
women are employed. This is true of the states where 
slavery is permitted as also in states where it is prohibited:— 
In all of North America it is the custom merely to touch the 
hat, without raising it, even when speaking to ladies. In 
the interior of houses the hat is removed, tho it is optional 
to remove the hat or keep it on when in hotels. In the 
country the same option obtains even in private houses. 

The twentieth letter is in two parts. The second part 
deals with the subject of slavery in the United States, and with 
an examination of the moral side of slavery in general. The 
discussion of the moral side of slavery is by far the more 
voluminous. In all, this letter contains seventeen pages. 
For the present purpose it will suffice to take cognizance of 
what the writer has to say about slavery in the United States. 
The attitude which this German took toward slavery is rather 
interesting when it is remembered that the German immi- 
grants that followed in his wake were, as a class, so strenuously 
opposed to the practice of this institution. 

“Even the deterrent picture of the fate of slaves in the 
tropical regions, where they are herded together like animals, 
for the acquisition of colonial products, must not disquiet us. 
For the German settler the southern parts of the United 
States are not suited. Unless he is willing to sacrifice the 
well-being of body and mind to the climate, he must forego 
the cultivation of sugar, indigo, coffee, etc. But where the 
cultivation of the cereals constitutes the main occupation 
of the planter, there slavery appears in a milder form. In 
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regard to the care of the body, protection against sickness, 
and the amount of work required, the condition of a slave in 
the state of Missouri is to be preferred to that of the day 
laborer and domestic servants in Germany. 

“It is true that this does not touch the essential point, 
and for the decision concerning the moral nature of the insti- 
tution of slavery nothing is to be derived from it. But 
my purpose is solely, first of all, to remove the effect of the 
abhorrence, which the European feels at the very words of 
negro slavery.”” Then the author goes on to show that slavery 
is a very old institution, having been practiced by all the 
peoples of history. He speaks of the various conditions that 
make one person dependent upon another. The care which 
was taken to make the lot of the slave as tolerable as possible 
is taken up, and finally we read: “Also in North America 
the murder of a slave is not left unavenged, and in most of 
the states is regarded equal to the murder of a white person. 
Morevoer, there are laws which make it obligatory on the 
part of the owner to take proper care of his slaves, and there 
is especially the requirement that every one who sets a slave 
free must give security of his proper care-taking in his old 
age.’’ Hereupon there follows the long discussion of the ethical 
side of slavery. Then he continues his discussion of slavery 
in the United States. ‘Where the institution of slavery 
exists, it makes no difference whether its origin is blameless 
or not, it is not an easy matter to do away with it. Even if 
in the abrogation of this practice nothing be taken into con- 
sideration but the welfare of the slaves themselves, it will 
not escape even the most prejudiced mind into what sad 
condition many of them would have to fall, if they were 
liberated without being properly prepared. Many of them 
would in their helplessness have to be compared to domestic 
animals, which, having grown up under the care of man, 
would suddenly find themselves thrown upon their own re- 
sources. In the United States the master is obliged to care 
for the support of the slaves, whether they are able to work 
or not, and the act of liberation by no means sets aside this 
obligation, when it is a question of one who is incapable 
of working. 
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“The result of my investigation is such, that I can not 
unconditionally criticise or blame a European, who lives in 
a slave state, if he desires to keep slaves. It must always 
depend upon the master, whether his purchase is a fortune or 
misfortune for the bondsmen. The European who comes to 
America may very well dismiss the idea from his mind, that 
the black population might be set free with impunity. Their 
color differentiates them so strikingly from the descendants 
of Europeans, that there can be no thought of amalgamation. 
In various states the marriage of whites with members of the 
colored population is prohibited. In Virginia, for instance, 
the white man who marries a negress or a mulattress is fined 
with six months in jail, and the parson solemnizing such 
union is subject to a money fine. 

“The intellecutal status of the free negro in North 
America is nowhere superior to that of the domestics in 
Europe. The slave is, from a physical standpoint far better 
off than the European domestic. It is indeed a question 
whether the limited intellectual advantage, which an oppressed 
European day laborer holds over that of a slave in bondage, 
is not off-set by the latter’s better physical care-taking. How 
much a negro or mulatto would gain by being set free may be 
judged from the rank which the free negro holds in society. 
In none of the states does the free negro or mulatto enjoy 
political rights, that is, they are nowhere considered equal 
to the citizens in regard to the rights and duties toward the 
state; they have no share in the enactment of laws nor in the 
election of officers, and, of course, can themselves not be 
chosen to office. Also in other ways there can be no idea of 
equality. In the state for instance, of Ohio, where slavery 
is not permitted, the free negroes and mulattoes are not 
allowed to testify against a white man. So much weight is 
laid on the matter of color, that no negro, whether he be free 
or slave, would dare to sit down at the same table with a 
white person. In the inns for teamsters, for instance, the 
colored people are always seen eating at separate tables. A 
slave suffers but little under such mortification, because he, 
as a servant, can make no claim of equality. One of the 
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powerful means of enforcing obedience in the slaves is their 
belief in the inborn superiority of their masters, and it is for 
this very reason that arrogance on the part of the whites 
does not find opposition in the slaves states. So much the 
more surprising is the fact that in the other states the advo- 
cates of emancipation do not fight against this sort of practice. 

“I regard slavery in the middle states not so much an evil 
on account of the lot of the slaves themselves, as a danger 
for the ethical nature of the masters. I repeat that this 
statement is by no means applicable to the far southern 
states, where colonial products are raised. There slavery 
has taken on a form such as was scarcely known to the ancient 
nations of Europe. The like of this was reserved for the 
avarice of modern Europeans. In Missouri, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee a disobedient slave is frightened into obedience 
by the threat that he will be sold to the owners of sugar 
plantations. 

“In the western part of North America the population 
is too small in comparison to the fertile cheap land for any one 
to carry on agriculture on a big scale without slaves. Even 
if one cared to provide only for one’s own need, his domestic 
service would suffer, because of the lack of white persons 
who would be willing to hire out for this purpose. A person 
who can make up his mind to hire a slave will not have serious 
scruples in buying one. 

“The customary price of a male slave between nineteen 
and thirty years of age is from $400.00 to $500.00. The price 
of a female slave is a third less. Often guarantee is given 
against the escaping of slaves, sometimes this is omitted. It 
is always advisable to take cognizance of this point. 

“The owner of slaves always has their houses close to 
his dwelling. They perform all the different kinds of work 
which the domestics do in Germany. Self-interest alone 
induces the master to treat his slaves with consideration and 
make their lot bearable. He induces the young slaves to 
marry in order that they become accustomed to a regulated 
mode of living. The children are also slaves and go with 
the mother, if, as it sometimes happens, the father should 
belong to another master. 
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“There are instances known in this country where slaves 
have sought to avenge insult or injuries not merely by running 
away, but by murdering one or more members of the master’s 
family.”” Several such instances are enumerated, but in 
conclusion it is shown that such things occur regularly even 
in Europe at the hands of depraved persons. 


THE TWENTY-FIRST LETTER. 


June 16, 1826. 


“When I, according to my custom, wandered thru the 
woods yesterday, I found two bee-hunters. The mode of 
procedure of these people, which is so new to the European, 
had been described to me long ago, but this time I was charmed 
to learn to know it from a practical standpoint. You must 
know, first of all, that in the woods of Missouri also there 
are many wild bees which have their hives in hollow trees. 
If the method of finding these trees is well understood, a 
great deal of honey and wax can be gathered in a short time. 
It is generally said that America originally had no bees, and 
that the wild bees are the descendants of swarms brought from 
Europe to the eastern coast. Be that as it may, the Indians 
understand the bee-hunt even better than the whites. The 
two bee-hunters of yesterday were white men and live in 
Missouri. They proceeded as follows: On the ridge of a 
hill between two valleys they chose their first stand. On a 
place, free from trees, they built a small fire and laid some 
honeycomb on it, so that the wax melted, without being 
consumed by the fire. In this manner a pronounced scent 
of honey was distributed, which in a short time attracted 
all sorts of flying insects and also a few bees. Now it was 
the duty of the hunters to watch the bait fixedly, in order to 
be able to follow the bees with their eyes, when they took 
flight. By and by three of them took flight, and all of them 
flew in the same direction, which direction was carefully 
noted, knowing that a laden bee flies straight to its swarm. 
One of the hunters thereupon took a burning coal and walked 
about two hundred paces away on the same ridge, leaving 
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his companion at the first stand. He proceeded in the same 
manner as before, and anew distributed a strong scent of honey. 
Here, too, the bees soon came. Some of them went off in 
exactly opposite directions. The hunter noted both and 
called out to his companion to follow the first indicated 
direction. He himself started in the direction which was 
practically the one which his companion took. I accompanied 
him. We had hardly gone three hundred paces thru the woods 
when we met the other hunter. Now they looked about for 
a while, and in a dry oak, about fifty feet above the ground, 
we saw a small opening, where bees swarmed in and out. The 
cleverness of these two natural mathematicians surprised 
me, and I felt more pleasure in the discovery of the tree 
than they themselves. Since the hunters surmised that, 
because of the earliness of the season, not much honey had 
been gathered, the hive was not robbed. The bee-hunters 
designated their find by blazing the tree, which is universally 
regarded as the inviolable right of possession, and then 
proceeded in pursuit of the third direction noted above.” 

In concluding this letter, Duden tells about having seen 
a negro boy who robbed such a bee tree with the intention 
of selling the honey, a practice which owners of slaves gener- 
ally permitted. 


THE TWENTY-SECOND LETTER. 


June 18, 1826. 


Letter twenty-two is largely devoted to a discussion of 
bird life in Missouri. 

“You can scarcely imagine how much pleasure wild 
fowl and birds of this country afford me. It is a ridiculous 
exaggeration to assert that there are no songbirds in North 
America. The belief that fine feathers do not go with fine 
singing may have given rise to such a statement. The night- 
ingale is the only bird missed here. For the rest America’s 
song birds compare favorably with those of Europe.” 

The following birds are described and their habits dis- 
cussed: the thrush (turdus phoeniceus), the mocking bird 
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(turdus polyglottus), the turtle dove, “the sparrow does 
not disturb the farmer, one would indeed seek for it in vain 
in all of America,”’ the chaffinch (fringilla caelebs), the Ameri- 
can lark, ‘‘which resembles the European lark only in its 
plumage,” the humming bird (trochilus mosquitus), the 
partridge, the whippoorwill (caprimulgus Americanus), dif- 
ferent owls, various kinds of woodpeckers. ‘“‘Wild doves 
appear at times in such great numbers that they resemble 
dark rain clouds. The branches of trees break where they 
settle. It sounds fabulous, but it is nevertheless true. There 
are also countless flocks of wilk ducks. Near St. Charles 
there occured in the course of this year a violent hail storm, 
which killed so many ducks, that a planter could collect 
some three hundred of them on a flooded piece of meadow 
land.” 

The concluding paragraphs of this letter tell about the 
flocks of domestic fowls which the planter can raise with 
practically no trouble to himself. And finally we are told 
that it is impossible to live on a Missouri farm without dogs, 
which protect the fowls against wolves and other beasts 
of prey. 
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HOW MISSOURI COUNTIES, TOWNS AND STREAMS 
WERE NAMED. 


DAVID W. EATON. 
Fifth Article. 


* *+ * * * 


Old friends are the best we have; and to the majority of 
Americans, both in city and country, old names are old friends. 


ST. CHARLES COUNTY. 


Organized October 1, 1812. One of the original districts 
organized by proclamation of Governor Clark. Named in 
honor of Charles V of France. When this county was organ- 
ized it was the largest county ever in existence as it extended 
from the Missouri river to Canada on the north and the Pacific 
Ocean on the west and so remained until 1816. 

St. Charles, county seat of St. Charles county, so named 
because it was the purpose of the vicar of Pontoise to establish 
a seminary there in honor of that saint, where the Indians 
should be educated. “St. Charles, the earliest and most im- 
portant settlement north of the Missouri river and in the dis- 
trict, was at first known as ‘Les Petite Cotes’ and afterward 
as ‘Village des Cotes’—this from the fact that the village was 
situated at the foot of a range of small hills, sufficiently high 
to protect it from the overflows of the Missouri.” (Houck, 
Hist. Mo., Vol. Il. 79f.) 

Augusta, platted by Leonard Harrold in 1836, a Penn- 
sylvania German, and named for Augusta Harrold, his wife. 

Cedar Pyramid, a curious column of rock standing in 
Darst’s bottom near the Missouri river, 160 feet high. It 
stands out at a distance of 12 to 15 feet in front of a great cliff 
in the bottom, and for many years had a cedar tree growing 
on its top. 

Cottleville, laid out in 1839 by Captain Lorenzo Cottle, 
who had seen service in the Black Hawk and Florida wars. 
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The grant of land on which Cottleville is founded was obtained 
in 1803 by Mr. Cottle from the Spanish Government. 

Dardenne, postoffice, Township was named from creek 
of same name. It is said to be a corruption of ‘‘Terre d’ Inde,” 
“the land of turkeys,”’ a game quite plentiful in an early day. 
(Note. Early West. Travels, Long, p. 129, says: ‘from one 
of the early settlers.”’) 

Darst’s Bottom, named for David Darst, an early settler. 

Flint Hill, established by Talliferro P. Grantham in 1838. 

Foristell, platted by the owner, J. A. Davis, in 1857, and 
named by him in honor of Pierre Foristell, an honored citizen 
near town. 

Gilmore, named for Thomas Gilmore, an early settler who 
was one of a company to march against the British at Rock 
Island and who was killed by the Indians. 

Hamburg, settled by Germans and named by them for 
Hamburg, Germany. 

Hoeberville, named in honor of Frank G. Hoeber, first 
postmaster and merchant. 

Howell, named for Francis Howell, founder of ‘Howell 
Institute.” 

Howell’s Prairie, settled by Francis Howell in 1797. 

Josephsville, named in honor of Joseph Wilmer, its first 
postmaster and a merchant. 

Machens, a family name. 

Matson, named for an early settler. 

New Melle, settled by Germans from Melle, Germany. 

O'Fallon, surveyed under the direction of Nicholas Krekel 
in 1857, and named for Col. John O’Fallon, a capitalist of St. 
Louis and a director in the North Missouri Railroad. 

Peruque, named for creek which was so named from the 
fact that a French voyageur lost his wig in the stream. 

Portage Des Sioux, so named because at this point on the 
Mississippi River the Indians carried their canoes across the 
peninsula to the Missouri. 

Saint Peters, surveyed and platted by Henry Reinke and 
H. Deppe, and named for a Jesuit mission established there in 
early days. 
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Weldon Spring. Two settlers in Dardenne township at 
an early day were Joseph and John Weldon for whom the 
springs and town were named. 

Wentzville, named for the chief engineer of the St. Louis, 
Kansas City & Northern Rairoad under whose direction it was 
surveyed in 1855. 

Westalton, so named because of its location on the western 
bank of the Mississippi River opposite Alton, Illinois. 


ST. CLAIR COUNTY. 


Organized January 29, 1841. Named for General Arthur 
St. Clair ‘‘of the Revolution,” who was governor of the North- 
west Territory. 

Osceola, county seat of St. Clair county, laid out in 1841. 
Named for the Seminole Indian Chief. The name is of a 
medicine drink used by the tribe in certain ceremonies. Catlin 
shows a painting of Osceola. In it is seen the sad face of the 
young Seminole fighter, who ended his notorious career a 
prisoner at Fort Moultrie, when but a little over thirty years 
of age. 

Appleton City, platted in 1868 by William M. Prior under 
the name Arlington, but the name changed to Appleton City 
because the publishing house of D. Appleton, through William 
H. Appleton of New York, made a liberal donation for a public 
library and for school purposes. 

Collins takes its name from the township in which 
situated, and which was named for Judge William Collins. 
Harper, named in honor of W. G. Harper, a pioneer. 

Lowry City, platted in 1871 by John Hancock, who 
named it for a friend in Indiana. 

Monegaw Springs, is said to be the Osage word ‘“‘Monega”’ 
for “wolf.” ‘Tradition says that Monegaw, a well-regarded 
Osage Chief, retired to the cave nearby, and starved himself 
to death in grief at the passing away of the lands of his people 
to the whites.” 

Oyer, named in honor of its first postmaster. 

Pape, named for Gideon Pape, proprietor of general store 
and saw mill. 
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Taberville, laid out by Doctor Taber, who formed a land 
company. 
Valhalla, from the German-Scandinavian mythology. 


ST. FRANCOIS COUNTY. 


Organized December 19, 1821. Named after its principal 
stream. The St. Francois river was named for the founder 
of the Franciscan order. 

Farmington, county seat of St. Francois county, was 
surveyed by Henry Poston in 1822. The site was selected 
by Henry Poston, William Shaw, William Alexander and 
James Holbert, commissioners. It was located on land 
donated by David Murphy. It takes its name from its 
pleasant location in the richest farming section of the county. 

Bismarck, laid out by P. R. Van Frank and others and 
named for the Chancellor Bismacrk, who was then beginning 
to attract world wide attention. Name changed to “Loyal” 
in 1918. 

Bonne Terre, a French word meaning ‘good earth.” 
The name was given by early settlers to a mine which pro- 
duced lead. 

DeLassus, founded by A. D. DeLassus, October, 1869, 
and for him named. 

Desloge, named in honor of Firmin Desloge, of Wash- 
ington and St. Francois counties, who was president of a min- 
ing company. 

Elvins, named for Politte Elvins, a member of Congress 
at the time it was established. 

Iron Mountain, so-called because it was virtually a 
mountain of iron. 

Knob Lick, derives its name from a buffalo lick at the foot 
of a hill near the town. 

Loughboro, name formed from given name of Louis 
Yates, postmaster and merchant. 

Syenite, named from the rock resembling granite. 

* a a * 
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STE. GENEVIEVE COUNTY. 


Organized October 1, 1812, by proclamation of Governor 
William Clark, as one of the original districts. Named in 
honor of a female saint of France (hence Ste., the feminine 
form). The town has been the county seat from the organiza- 
ation of the county. 

New Offenburg, settled by a colony from Baden, and 
named by them for the town in the parent country. 

Weingarten, platted in 1837 by Jacob Wolf and others, 
and named for town in Germany. 


River Aux Vases, and town of same name. 
* * * * 


ST. LOUIS COUNTY. 


Organized October 1, 1812. Named for the principal 
city within its limits. St. Louis city was settled in 1764, and 
named in honor of the sainted king of France. 

Clayton, county seat of St. Louis county. Named for 
Ralph Clayton, an old citizen who donated one hundred acres 
of his farm to the new county. In 1878, Mrs. Hanley donated 
four acres for public buildings. 

Allenton, laid out in 1852 by Thomas R. Allen and for 
him named. 

Ballwin, takes its name for John Ball, who in 1804 settled 
the farm upon which the town was subsequently laid out. 

Bridgeton, was settled by French and Spanish families 
about the time St. Louis was established. A fort was built 
for the protection of the inhabitants and William Owens was 
placed in command, and was first called Owens’ fort or Owens’ 
Station. 

Brotherton, named in honor of Judge Marshall Brother- 
ton of St. Louis. 

Cabaret Island, located in the Mississippi between the 
Merchants Bridge and Chain of Rocks, named for an early 
French settler Cabaret or Gabaret, as sometimes spelled. 

Carondelet, named for Baron Carondelet, Spanish com- 
mander-in-chief and Governor of Louisiana in 1791. Settled 
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in 1767 by Delor. First plat of town made by Laurentius 
M. Eiler. 

Chesterfield, laid out in 1818. 

Cliff Cave, named from a cave near which was frequented 
by the Indians. 

Coleman, named in honor of Col. Norman J. Coleman, of 
St. Louis. 

Creve Coeur, named for an early French fort. The name 
means ‘broken heart.” 

Ellendale, takes its name from the eldest daughter of 
William L. Thomas, publisher of school and home. 

Eureka, laid out in 1858, and means “I have found it.” 

Ferguson, named for William B. Ferguson, who in 1858 
gave land for depot on Wabash railroad. 

Florissant, named for the flowery valley in which it is 
situated. 

Glencoe, named for a pass in Argyleshire, Scotland, where 
the massacre of the McDonalds by the Campbells took place 
February 13, 1692. 

Glendale, from the many beautiful dales or glens in the 
surrounding region. 

Grants, named in honor of President U. S. Grant, who 
owned the farm in which located. Mrs. U.S. Grant was born 
at this place. 

Kirkwood, platted in 1852 and named for James P. Kirk- 
wood, the first chief engineer of the Missouri Pacific Railroad. 

Manchester, named by an English settler for the town of 
that name in England. 

Old Orachard, takes its name from an apple orchard that 
occupies the original site. 

Sappington, named for a family of pioneers. 

Webster Groves owes its name to Webster College, 
established by Artemas Bullard, a New Englander, who 


honored Daniel Webster. 


* * * * 
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SALINE COUNTY. 


Organized November 25, 1820. So named because of its 
salt springs. 

Marshall, county seat of Saline county, set off as the 
county seat in 1839 and named for Chief Justice John Marshall, 
who died July 6, 1835. 

Arrow Rock, “the Pierre a fleche’’ of early French ex- 
plorers, gave its name to the town founded in 1829. It was 
also said to be a spot where the Indians formerly resorted for 
arrowheads. 

Blackburn, named for M. P. and C. J. Blackburn. 

Blosser, named for E. J. Blosser, a citizen. 

Gilliam, named for a farmer residing in the neighborhood. 

Grand Pass, received its name from the fact that the 
Osage trace or trail connecting farther west with the Santa 
Fe Trail here followed the narrow divide between Salt Fork 
and the Misseuri bottoms. This ‘“‘pass” is about one and a 
half miles long and in one place so narrow that a stone can be 
thrown across. (Thwaits.) 

Malta Bend, laid off in 1865 and named for the steamer 
“Malta,” which was sunk in a bend of the Missouri River 
about three miles from the village. 

Miami, named for the tribe of Indians of that name. 
This word is the French spelling for the word ““Maumee”— 
“‘Mother.”’ 

Napton, named for Judge Napton, an old inhabitant of 
the county. 

Shackleford, named for Thomas Shackleford, of near 
Glasgow. 

Slater, named for John F. Slater of Connecticut. 

Sweet Springs, named for exceptional medical springs. 
Laid out in 1838. 


. Ss ¢ § 


SCHUYLER COUNTY. 
Organized February 14, 1845. Named for General 
Philip Schuyler of the Revolution. Died November 18, 1804. 
Lancaster, county seat of Schuyler county, so declared 
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by act, February 4, 1847, and located by commissioners Robert 
Bronaugh, of Ralls; Harrison Munday, of Lewis; and John H. 
Romjue, of Scotland, to locate within one mile of the geo- 
graphic center of the county. 

Downing, founded by Henry Downing, after whom it 
was named. 

Griffin, named in honor of A. L. Griffin, Assistant Super- 
intendant of the M. I. & N. R. R. Co. 

Queen City, laid out by Dr. George W. Wilson in 1867, 


as ‘Queen of the prairies.” 
* * * * 


SCOTLAND COUNTY. 


Organized January 29, 1841. Name _ suggested by 
Stephen W. B. Carnegy, a Scotcliman and citizen of the 
county, in honor of his native country. 

Memphis, county seat of Scotland county, selected by 
commissioners Obadiah Dickerson, of Shelby; John Lear, of 
Marion; Matthew Givins, of Lewis. They were ordered to 
meet at Sand Hill on the 3rd Monday in May, 1843 (May 15, 
1843), and they selected the site which was called ‘‘Memphis.” 
Samuel Cecil donated land for county seat purposes. Sur- 
veyed by J. F. Forman, October 11, 1843. First settled in 
1838 and named for the city in Egypt. 

Arbela, original survey called North Perryville, made by 
Thomas Russell, March 24, 1858. About the time of the 
completion of the Keo. & Wes. R. R., a new survey was made 
and the name changed to Arbela. 

Etna, laid out and surveyed in April, 1865, by Andrew 
Hunt, and named for the volcano in Sicily. 

Gorin, established in the spring of 1857 and named for 
Rev. M. G. Gorin but another writer says it was named for 
Maj. J. H. M. Gorin, an early settler. 

Granger, laid out in 1874, surveyed by Henry Hill, pro- 
prietor, in September, 1874. Named for the Granger society 
which was attracting much attention at that time. 

Sand Hill, settled in 1835 and surveyed in 1857 by Charles 


Durkee, agent for the proprietor. 


*- + * * 
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SCOTT COUNTY. 


Organized December 28, 1821. Named for John Scott, 
first member of Congress from the State of Missouri from 
1820 to 1827. Died in Ste. Genevieve in 1861. 

Benton, county seat of Scott county, named for Thomas 
H. Benton. 

Blodgett, platted in 1868. 

Commerce, so named because a trading post of consider- 
able business was located there as early as 1803. 

Diehlstadt, platted in 1868. 

Ilimo, an arbitrary name formed from the abbreviations 
of Illinois and Missouri. 

Morley, platted in 1868. 

New Hamburg, laid out for Francis Heurig. Settled by 
Germans and named by them for Hamburg, Germany. 

Oran, platted in 1869. Originally called Sylvania but 
name changed because of town previously called by that name 
in Dade county. 

Sikeston, platted in 1860 and named for John Sikes. 


* * * * 


SHANNON COUNTY. 

Organized January 29, 1841. Named for George F. 
Shannon of Marion county, who was superintendent of the 
publication of the journa’s of Lewis and Clark and was a 
United States attorney for Missouri. 

Eminence, county seat of Shannon county, named from 
its high location. 

Birch Creek, so named because birch trees grew along its 
bank. 

Birch Tree, named from a small grove of birch trees, the 
only ones for miles around that stood near the site of the first 
postoffice which was about two miles down Birch Creek from 
the present site. 

Congo, name suggested by Walter Webb, because when 
the postoffice was first established he had just recently been 


studying the geography of Africa, and the name of the Congo 
5 
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River attracted him, and it was sent to the postoffice depart- 
ment, and accepted. 

Deslet, name sent in to the postoffice department as 
“Desolate’’ from the character and remoteness of the place, 
but in the papers as returned it was misspelled. 

Monteer, named fcr A. N. Monteer, who at the time the 
town was laid out was master mechanic of the Frisco shops, 
then the K. C. S. and M. Railroad, at Springfield, Missouri. 

Rector, a family name. 

Shawnee, named for a tribe of Indians that occupied 
part of this territory at the time the state was admitted into 
the Union. 

Sinkin, on creek of same name, so called because at this 
point it runs under the hill for about one-quarter of a mile, 
the opening being large enough to admit passage of large trees 
down stream. 

Winona, originally located in a pine forest, and named by 
some lumbermen from Winona, Minnesota. It is a Sioux female 
proper name signifying ‘‘a first born child.’’ The name was 
first introduced to the reading public by Keating’s pathetic 
account in his “‘Narrative of Long’s Expedition” of the Sioux 
maiden who committed suicide because her relatives sought 
to make her wed against her will, and the name is used in 


Longfellow’s “Hiawatha.” 
* * * os 


SHELBY COUNTY. 


Organized January 2, 1835. Named in honor of General 
and Ex-Governor Isaac Shelby, Kentucky’s first governor 
(1792) who was again elected governor in 1812-1816. He 
died July 18, 1826. 

Shelbyville, county seat of Shelby county, selected by 
Commissioners Elias Kinchelo, of Marion; John Day, of Lewis, 
and Joseph Hardy, of Ralls. Thomas J. Bounds was surveyor 
and commissioner to dispose of lots. Named for Gen. Isaac 
Shelby, of Kentucky. 

Bell’s Branch, in Shelby county, was named for Samuel 
Bell. 
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Bethel, settled in 1845 by William Kiel and others. A 
scriptural name. 

Black Creek, so named by the surveyors who surveyed 
the country, because of the blackness of the waters when they 
first saw it. 

Broughton’s branch was named for W. B. Broughton. 

Burksville, named for John T. Burks, its first postmaster 
and merchant. 

Clarence, founded in 1857 and named for a son of John 
Duff, an early settler. 

Emden, named for Emden in Germany. 

Hager’s Grove, named for the owner of the townsite, 
John Hager. 

Hawkin’s Branch, was named for William Hawkins. 

Holman’s Branch, was named for Thomas Holman. 

Hunnewell, platted August 15, 1857, by Josiah Hunt and 
named in honor of H. Hollis Hunnewell of Boston, a capitalist. 

Lakenan, named in honor of Hon. Robert F. Lakenan, 
who was a large land owner in the vicinity, and who was also 
secretary of the original enterprise of the Hannibal and St. 
Joseph Railroad in 1847 and a strong worker for the enter- 
prise, and the author of the charter for that road which was 
granted in 1842. 

Lentner, named by John L. Lathrop of Chicago, a large 
land holder in the vicinity. 

Oak Dale, founded by Wm. B. Boughton and christened 
in the spring of 1834, and so named by him from the many fine 
oaks along a dale nearby. Mr. Boughton was its first post- 
master and kept a store. 

Parker Branch was named for George Parker. 

Payton Branch was named for John Payton. 

Pollard Branch was named for Elijah Pollard. 

Shelbina, named by the settlers, formed from Shelby. 

Tiger Fork, was so named because John Winnegan killed 
two very large panthers in its banks, and the settlers thought 
they were tigers. 


* *+ * * 
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STODDARD COUNTY. 


Organized January 2, 1835. Named for Major Amos 
Stoddard, U. S. A., who on March 10, 1804, in St. Louis, 
received on the part of the United States from France, authori- 
ity to govern Louisiana as purchased the year before by 
Jefferson. At the siege of Fort Miegs, Ohio, in 1813, he 
received wounds of which he died. 

Bloomfield, county seat of Stoddard county, laid out by 
commissioners in 1836 on land owned by Absolom Bailey. 
So named because at the time the land was platted it was 
covered with flowers. It was the site of an Indian Village, 
first settled by whites in 1824. 

Alhambra, the name of a Moorish temple in Granada, 
Spain. 

Dexter, surveyed in 1873 and named for a noted race 
horse. 7°? 3-3 


STONE COUNTY. 


Organized February 10, 1851. Named after early settlers 
of that name from eastern Tennessee. 

Galena, county seat of Stone county, platted in 1852 and 
first called Jamestown but changed to Galena from the abund- 


ance of the principal ore from which lead is extracted. 
* * * * 


SULLIVAN COUNTY. 


Organized February 14, 1845. “To be called Sullivan, 
in honor of General Sullivan of Revolutionary fame.” Gen- 
eral James Sullivan was a member of the Continental Congress 
of 1782. Died December 10, 1808. 

Milan, county seat of Sullivan county, was selected by 
Commissioners James Lomax, of Grundy; Jeremiah Phillips, 
of Linn, and Walter Garett, Sr., of Macon. Surveyed in 1945 
by Wilson Baldridge, surveyor, on land of Armistead C. Hill. 

Harris, named in honor of A. W. Harris a pioneer and 
capitalist. 

Humphreys, founded in 1881 and named for a pioneer 
family. 
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Owasco, an Indian word meaning “‘bridge”’ or “lake of 
the bridge.” 


Reger, named for O. M. Reger, a pioneer. 
* * * * 


TANEY COUNTY. 


Organized January 6, 1837. Named in honor of Chief 
Justice Roger B. Taney, of Maryland, of the Supreme Court, 
who in 1856 delivered the celebrated opinion in the Dred Scot 
case. Died October 12, 1864. 

Forsyth, county seat of Taney county, laid out in 1836 
and named for Hon. John Forsyth, of Georgia, Secretary of 
State, 1834-1841. Selected as county seat by George M. 
Gibson, of Barry; John Mooney, of Polk, and Thomas Horn, 
of Greene. 

Kissee Mills, named in honor of A. C. Kissee, miller and 
merchant. 

Lake Taneycomo, named by combining “Taney”, “‘co” 
for county, and “‘mo” for Missouri. 


Taneyville, named formed from Taney. 
BS a ok * 


TEXAS COUNTY. 


Organized February 14, 1845. Named after the Republic 
of Texas, afterward ‘The Lone Star State.” ‘Texas’’ signifies 
“allies,” ‘‘friends,”’ ‘‘confederates,’’ and was applied to such 
tribes as allied themselves or formed leagues for their mutual 
protection and defense. (Fulmore, Geog. & Hist. Texas.) 

Houston, county seat of Texas county, selected by James 
Tunel, of Wright; Samuel H. Grigsby, of Pulaski, and John 
Buford, of Shannon. Named for General Samuel Houston, 
President of the Republic of Texas, and later United States 
Senator from the State of Texas. 

Bucyrus, named for the town in Ohio of same name. 
Bucyrus in Ohio was derived from Busiris in ancient Egypt. 

Cabool, named for Capital of Afganistan, now spelled 
Cabul or Kabul. 

Dent, named for prominent family. 
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Elk Creek, named for the moose or the ‘“‘Wapeti,”’ locally - 
called elk, that once roamed over that part of the country. 

Huggins, named in honor of F. M. Huggins, first post- 
master and merchant. 

_ Licking, first called ‘Buffalo Lick” but afterwards changed 

to present name. 

Maples, named in honor of J. J. Maples, postmaster and 
merchant. 

Nagle, a family name. 

Nile, named from the river in Egypt. 

Plato, named for the Athenian philosopher. 

Simmons, named in honor of D. L. Simmons, postmaster 
and merchant. 

Tyrone, named for the county in Ireland. 


Yukon, named for the river in Alaska. 
* & ok ab 


VERNON COUNTY. 

Organized February 17, 1851. Named in honor of Miles 
Vernon, of Laclede county, a state senator from 1850 to 1860. 

Nevada, county seat of Vernon county, platted in 1855 
on land of Thomas H. Austin, and Benjamin Baugh. The 
name was given by DeWitt C. Hunter, the county and circuit 
clerk, after that of Nevada, California, where he had been a 
miner. A Spanish word meaning ‘‘snow clad.” 

Bellamy, named for Thomas Bellamy, the first trader at 
this place. 

Bronaugh, platted in 1866 and named for W. C. Bronaugh, 
owner of the land. 

Deerfield, platted by Judge David Redfield, and so named 
by him from the fact that it was a favorite hunting ground for 
the army officers at Fort Scott, when that place was an army 
post. Redfield settled there as early as 1838. 

Halley’s Bluff, named for Anselm Halley. 

Harwood, platted in 1882 by John T. Birdeye, for Charles 
E. Brown, of St. Louis, owner of the site. 

Montevallo, originally was laid out on lands owned by 
Joseph Martin in 1850. It was given its name by Rev. Thomas 
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German, first school commissioner of Vernon county, and was 
derived from the two Spanish words ‘‘Monte Vallo’”’ meaning 
“Hill and valley.”” The present town was platted by Samuel 
Mariatt, in 1881 on land one and one-half miles southeast of 
former site. 

Moundville, takes its name from mounds on which it was 
laid out by Harvey Karnes in 1860. 

Schell City, laid out in 1871 and named for one of the 
original proprietors, Augustus Schell of New York City. 

Sheldon, given the christian name of Sheldon A. Wright. 

Walker, platted in 1870 and named for Hiram F. Walker, 


an early resident. 
* * * * 


WARREN COUNTY. 


Organized January 5, 1833. Named for Joseph Warren, 
a Revolutionary patriot who fell at Bunker Hill under Putnam, 
June 17, 1775. Rank of general. A Mason of high honors, 
and at time of death was grand master of the continent of 
America. 

Warrenton, county seat of Warren county, platted in 
1835 on land donated by Henry Walton and Mordecai Morgan. 
Selected as county seat by a commission and named for county. 

Holstein, settled by Germans, and named by them for 
Holstein, Germany. 

Marthasville. On a hill near this place are the former 
graves of Daniel Boone and his wife. 

New Truxton, is contradistinction to Truxton in Lincoln 
county. 

Treloar, named for a member of Congress from this dis- 
trict. 

Truesdale, named for William Truesdale, former owner of 
the townsite, and who platted the town in 1857. He was a 
civil engineer on the North Missouri Railroad. 

Wright City, platted in 1857 by an early settler, Dr. H. C. 


Wright, and for him named. 
* * os * 
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WASHINGTON COUNTY. 


Organized August 21, 1813. Named in honor of George 
Washington. 

Potosi, county seat of Washington county, selected by a 
commission as county seat on February 26, 1814, and named 
“‘Potosi,”” a mining town, from the Peruvian mining town. 

Alum Cave, is a small cave where in the early history of 
the state alum was obtained. Reference to this cave was made 
by Schoolcraft in his notes on the minerals of Missouri. 

Anthonies Mill, named for S. D. Anthony, the first post- 
master. 

Baryties, name from Baryta, the heaviest of earths called 
by the miners “‘Heavy Spar.” 

Belgrade, named from capital of Servia. The name 
means ‘‘White Fortress.” 

Caledonia, laid out in 1819. When the first lot of this 
town was offered for sale it was stated that the highest bidder 
and first purchaser of the lot should have the honor of naming 
the town. Alexander Craighead was the first purchaser and 
named it Caledonia in honor of his home town in Scotland. 
Located on land of Miles Goforth obtained by Spanish grant 
in 1804. 

Floyd, named in honor of Sergeant Charles Floyd of the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition. 

Hopewell, laid out in 1853 by Hon. John Evans. 

Irondale, laid out in 1850 by Hon. John G. Scott, who 
with others erected a large iron furnace there. 

Mineral Point, so named because of the abundance of 
several minerals in the vicinity. 

Richwoods, laid out in 1827 and named from the quality 
of the surrounding country. 


Troutt, named in honor of W. R. Troutt, postmaster. 
* * * * 


WAYNE COUNTY. 


Organized December 11, 1818. Named for General 
Anthony Wayne, of Stony Point, of Revolutionary fame. 
Died December 15, 1796. 
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Greenville, county seat of Wayne county, laid out in 1818 
and named for Greenville, Ohio, where General Anthony 
Wayne in 1795 concluded a treaty with the various tribes of 
Indians living in the Northwest Territory. When the town 
was laid out the site was a corn field, and the streets were laid 
out according to the rows of corn, as stated by one writer. 

Gads Hill, platted in 1872 by George W. Creath, and 
named for the country home of Charles Dickens. 

Mill Springs, laid out in November, 1871, and named so 
because a mill is run by a large spring. 

Patterson, named for G. R. Patterson, a dealer in farm 
implements. 

Piedmont, from the French “pied”’ meaning ‘“‘foot’’ and 
“mont’’ meaning mountain, and laid out by the Railroad 
company. 

Wappapello, platted in 1884 by S. R. Kelly and named for 
an Indian chief of the Shawnee tribe. 

Williamsville, named for Asa E. Williams, who laid out 
the town in 1822. 


* * * * 


WEBSTER COUNTY. 


Organized March 3, 1855. Named in honor of Daniel 
Webster. Died October 21, 1852. 

Marshfield, county seat of Webster county, laid out in 
1855 on site donated by William T. Buford and named for the 
home of Daniel Webster. 

Devils Den, a lake on top of a hill. 

Fordland, laid out by Judge W. S. Thompson in 1881, 
who named it for J. S. Ford, Comptroller of the K. C., Ft. 
Scott and Mem. Railroad Co. 

Niangua, named for the streaam which rises in Webster 
county and empties into the Osage at Linn Creek in Camden 
county. The name isa corruption of the original Indian name 
Nehemgar, or Niangua meaning ‘‘bear.”’ 

Rogersville, named for Doctor Rogers, a pioneer. 

Seymour, laid out in 1882. 


* * * * 
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WORTH COUNTY. 


Organized February 8, 1861. Named for General William 
J. Worth of the Florida and Mexican Wars. Died at San 
Antonio, Texas, May 7, 1849. 

Grant City, county seat of Worth county, laid out in 
1864 and named for General U. S. Grant. 

Denver, named for a former governor of Kansas, James 
W. Denver. 


* * * * 


WRIGHT COUNTY. 


Organized January 29, 1841. Named for Silas Wright, 
United States Senator, of New York. Died August 27, 1847. 

Hartville, county seat of Wright county, named for the 
original owner of the town site. 

Astoria, named for the Astor family of New York. John 
Jacob Astor, founder of the family, made a fortune in the fur 
trade, much of which was from the trade obtained in the Mis- 
souri Valley. 

Cedar Gap, one of the highest points in the state, about 
1700 feet and so named from the character of timber growing 
in the gap. 

Norwood, named after Henry Ward Beecher’s novel of 
that name. 
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PROVOST MARSHAL GENERAL CROWDER’S LETTER 
TO THE COMMITTEES ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


E. M. VIOLETTE. 


It was a matter of great personal regret that I was un- 
able to incorporate in my article on Provost Marshal General 
Crowder which appeared in the July number of the REVIEW, 
his letter to the Committees in Military Affairs of Congress. 
An official copy of this letter did not come into my hands 
until after the article had been put into print and by: that 
time it was too late to have it inserted. It will be recalled 
that the Senate had passed a bill conferring upon the Provost 
Marshal General the rank and title of Lieutenant General 
in recognition of his splendid services in connection with 
the Selective Service Act, and that the House was about to 
concur when General Crowder called all further consideration 
of the measure to a full halt by his famous letter to the Com- 
mittees on Military Affairs. Inasmuch as such patriotic 
unselfishness and devotion as was manifested by General 
Crowder in this act of his is deserving of everlasting re- 
membrance, I feel that the letter should be spread upon the 
pages of the REVIEW and thus become a part of the historical 
record of Missourians in the official organ of the State His- 
torical Society. I am therefore asking the Editor of the 
REVIEW to publish General Crowder’s letter in this number, 
together with some remarks made by Representative Borland 
of Missouri and Representative Kahn of California upon the 
floor of the House when Mr. Dent, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Military Affairs, submitted this letter to the 
House. 

GENERAL CROWDER’S LETTER. 
War DEPARTMENT, 


OFFICE OF THE Provost MarsHaL GENERAL, 
Washington, July 5, 1918. 


Hon. 8. Husert Dent, Jr., 
House of Representatives. 
My Dear Mr. Denr: In view of that provision of the Army 
appropriation bill, personal to myself, now pending before the con- 
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ference committee, it is unavoidable that I should take this oppor- 
tunity to lay before you and also Senator CHAMBERLAIN, chairman 
of the Senate conferees, my personal sentiments and to ask you to 
communicate them, if you see fit, to your associates. 

That the provision in question involves a compliment and a 
distinction which I value beyond anything in my military career is 
natural, and that the approval testified to by the vote of the Senate 
gratifies me beyond the power of words to express is a simple state- 
ment of fact. 

But, after considerable reflection and viewing the matter in a 
broad way, I am reluctant to allow the consideration of the proposed 
proviso to proceed any further. If the conferees are in accord with 
my wishes in this regard, I should be glad if you, for the House con- 
ferees, and Senator CHAMBERLAIN for the Senate conferees, in 
reporting back to your respective Houses that the Senate conferees 
yielded on this provision, would say that the action was in accord 
with my request and for the express reason next to be stated. 

Forty-eight States and three Territorial headquarters and 
nearly 6,000 local and district boards, with an aggregate member- 
ship of nearly 18,000 citizens, assisted by legal and medical advisory 
boards in every jurisdiction, have cooperated with the national 
headquarters efficiently and honorably, and many without com- 
pensation, in the superb teamwork which has produced the gratify- 
ing results attained under the selective service law. These results 
embrace the registration of more than ten and one-half millions of 
citizens and their classification for military service and the entrain- 
ment of the nearly 1,600,000 men now serving with the colors. By 
August 1 of this year this latter number will be approximately 
2,000,000 and by the close of the year, if expected requisitions are 
received, the aggregate will approach 3,000,000. Of the members 
of these boards it may be truly said that when the selective service 
system which they administer ceases to function efficiently to pro- 
duce the military and to conserve the industrial man power we 
shall be in a fair way to lose this war. I have long entertained the 
view that something ought to be done to recognize publicly and 
emphatically the enormous sacrifices these citizens have made in 
bestowing the continuous and exhausting service that has been 
indispensable in carrying the administrative burden of the selective 
service system. The difficulty has been in devising a suitable 
reward, nation wide in its application, and acceptable generally to 
those who have so participated. At the risk of being regarded as 
ungrateful to the proposers of this provision I cannot bring myself 
to be satisfied that my own conscientiously performed share in 
discharging that duty should become the subject of recognition 
so long as the far greater share of these other builders of the National 
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Army remains without public and distinguished acknowledgment 
in the records of Congress. 

These men, my fellow workers, their toils, their sacrifices, and 
their achievements, are next to my heart. On this subject I frankly 
confess to a deep sentiment—I hope that it will not be reckoned as 
sentimentality—a sentiment which would not receive unalloyed 
satisfaction from the bestowal of any honor, however generous, 
that is personal to myself only. 

In placing before you at this time these sincere convictions, I 
trust that I have adequately expressed the motive that prompted 
this letter. 

Cordially and gratefully, yours, 
E. H. Crowper, 
Provost Marshal General. 


Remarks of Representative Borland of Missouri: 


Mr BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to pay my compliments to Gen. Crowder for the dignified 
decision that he has made by this letter. When the selective- 
service law was before the House I supported it earnestly. I re- 
garded it as one of the greatest pieces of legislation that any nation 
had ever undertaken. I regarded it as the most remarkable piece 
of legislation in preparation for a war that was ever proposed or 
earried out by any country. The success of that legislation rested 
not entirely upon the wisdom of its construction, but rested, of 
course, fundamentally and ultimately upon the wisdom of its 
enforcement, and I think that we have beon peculiarly fortunate 
that the administration of that great law, so nearly affecting the 
destiny of millions of American citizens and American homes, fell 
into the hands of a man who was big enough to handle that big 
proposition. We all admit that Gen, Crowder’s handling of that 
selective-draft law has been the most remarkable success in our war 
preparation. We have heard criticism all down the line of other 
things relating to our prepardness, but apparently there has been 
almost a unanimous acquiescence in the proposition that/the hand- 
ling of the selective-draft law has exceeded the fondest expectations 
of those who supported the law. I believe that has been due in 
large measure to the splendid services and military knowledge 
Gen. Crowder. [Applause.] I believe it has been due also to the 
remarkable spirit of cooperation which has been shown by the local 
draft boards. I am free to say without invidious comparison that 
there is not a nation in the world that could have put the administra- 
tion of such a law affecting the destiny of its citizens into the hands 
of local boards composed of provincial officers in every quarter of 
the country. Ne nation would have attempted it, and yet this 
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Nation, which less than a lifetime ago emerged from the most bitter 
civil strife, has seen fit to put it into the hands of local officers in 
every quarter of our land to administer a law vital to the national 
life. The administration that has been carried on by those local 
boards, the loyalty, the patriotism, and self-sacrifice that they have 
shown is beyond praise. I think that the cooperation between Gen. 
Crowder and those local boards and the interest which he has 
inspired in the local boards, and the spirit which he has put into 
them in the administration of the law has been a wonderful factor 
in the success of the prepardness and in the making of this great 
National Army for the defense of this country. He deserves and 
he has received from the American people a meed of praise for this 
work, which will crystallize into enduring fame. His contribution 
to the winning of this war has been substantial and will fix his place 
in the affections of the Nation as one of the great constructive 
figures of this national crisis. 

I should have been glad on the floor of this House to have voted 
for what I believe is a well-deserved honor to Gen. Crowder, but 
I believe he has taken a big decision in refusing to permit any 
appearance of such individual partiality on the part of Congress 
toward himself. I think sometimes we set an undue importance 
upon the mere question of rank. But as that great poet of my own 
race, ‘‘Bobbie’”’ Burns, says: 


The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 


Remarks of Representative Kahn of California: 


Mr KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I was exceedingly pleased to hear 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bor.anp] speak as he did of the 
valuable servicer rendered his country by Gen. Crowder. [Ap- 
plause]. It has been necessary for me at various times since our 
entrance into the war, by reason of being a member of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, to consult with the Judge Advocate 
General of the Army and the Provost Marshal General, Gen. 
Crowder occupying both positions. I want to say that I could 
always find him at his desk as early as 8 o’clock in the morning; 
I could frequently find him at his desk in the War Department 
until midnight. His was constructive work. We were embark- 
ing on an almost uncharted sea when we enacted the selective draft 
law. It was reasonable to suppose that hundreds of mistakes 
would be made and that many people throughout the country 
would rise in anger against those who were charged with the en- 
forcement of the law. I believe that from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from the lakes to the Gulf there is but one feeling for 
Gen. Crowder, and that is a feeling of high regard for his ability, 
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his legal attainments, his honesty of purpose, and his great 
patriotism. [Applause]. 

In having written this letter which the chairman of the com- 
mittee had read from the desk he'did a big thing in a big way, and 
the country will give him due credit, even if he is not to receive an 
additional star on his shoulder, for having so graciously and un- 
selfishly asserted that he does not want to be singled out for prefer- 
ment in face of the fact that there are thousands of others in this 
country who have also done their patriotic duty and who have no 
present hope of reward. He voiced the sentiment of an over- 
whelming number of the Members of this House and his course 
will be approved generally throughout the Nation. [Applause]. 

But I want to call to the attention of the House this im- 
portant fact: The men in the staff departments of the Army in 
war times are at a decided disadvantage. They share none of the 
glamor of war. They are not in the spotlight. They sit at their 
desks, and Members of this House and men who know nothing 
about the Army are inclined to sneer at them as swivel-chair officers. 
Without a proper and efficient force in the swivel chairs, without 
an able force, without a competent force in the staff departments 
and bureaus the men in the field could not perform their work. 
The latter are entirely dependent upon the work of the officers who 
sit in their chairs at the War Department, studying every detail 
of the formation of the Army, of the supplies for the Army, of the 
ammunition for the Army, of the ordnance for the Army; and 
when one of these officers breaks down, the effect is felt to the 
remotest trench on the farthest battle fields of Europe where 
American troops are participating. I hope that the House will 
never establish the precedent or subscribe to the proposition that, 
because a man is detailed to perform his duty in one of the bureaus 
of Washington, all opportunity for advancement should be denied 
him. 

Many of these men are clamoring for an opportunity to be 
detailed to the front. They know that the opportunities lie there 
and they want to go. They appeal constantly to be permitted to 
go, but the Secretary of War has issued his mandate and keeps 
these officers at their desks. There is nothing for them to do but 
to submit, as a good soldier always does. SoI hope that this House 
will never take a narrow view of this question. I hope it will never 
assent to the doctrine that because a man is detailed to one of the 
departments here in Washington he must forever give up any 
ehance for promotion at the hands of his Government for duty well 
performed. [Applause.] 
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HISTORICAL NEWS AND COMMENTS. 


The absorbing subject of writing, conversation and action 
is war. Authors use war plots; the “‘movies’’ war scenes; 
books of description, travel, history, religion, finance and 
science, make a war connection; statesmen talk war, jour- 
nalists write war, and ministers preach war. If one would, 
he could not escape: if he could, he should not. Men and 
women today are interested in the fortunes of the American 
boys in France. For this reason the Review early began 
featuring war subjects. In the April-July, 1917, issue, the first 
of a series of articles was printed on “Missourians Abroad,” 
beginning with General John J. Pershing. The preparation 
of this article began in the fall of 1916. It was finished in 
April, 1917, shortly after the United States declared war on 
Germany. The author, Mr. Ivan H. Epperson, at that 
time Newspaper Assistant in the Society and today in service 
in the Navy, closed his sketch by asking this question: ‘With 
this country an active participant in the War of the Nations 
and the probability that a strong expeditionary force will be 
sent to France, what is more probable or more desirable 
than that General Pershing should command it?’’ Before 
finished proof from the printer was returned Mr, Epperson’s 
prophecy had been fulfilled and General Pershing had received 
his appointment! 

The next issue of the Review, October, 1917, marked the 
beginning of another series of articles—‘‘Missouri and the 
War.”’ These have gradually increased in size, owing to 
the desirability of listing in full the part Missourians are 
taking in this war. An effort is being made to keep a com- 
plete list of all casualties, war honors, and general data 
from official sources relating to war activities. The Review 
believes that Missourians are as interested in reading today 
the records of the boys at the front as they will be in reading 
these records twenty years from today. That the policy 
of the Review in this respect has met with approval is seen 
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in the many personal communications received and in the 
widespread reproduction of these articles in Missouri news- 
papers. The following are two comments, one from the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, the other from the 
widely known St. Louis and Missouri bibliographer and 
collector, Wm. Clark Breckenridge: 


“A worthy example of collecting and compiling history while 
it is in the making is the work that is now being done by Floyd C. 
Shoemaker, editor of the Missouri Historical Review. Two 
stimulating articles have recently appeared in the Review, one in 
September, 1917, the other in January, 1918, entitled ‘‘Missouri 
and the War.”’ The part played by the citizens of that common- 
wealth, the contributions made by the state both in men and re- 
sources, the recognition for distinguished services won by Mis- 
souri men in the service, are being carefully collected up to the 
very latest report. Before filing these records away in the archives 
for the use of students of a later generation, the editor is utilizing 
them to give the readers of the Review a survey of the current 
activities of their state in the war.” 
(The Wisconsin Magazine of History, June, 1918). 


‘In what newspaper experience I have had, one text has always 
been used by every man in authority over me. That text has been 
“Deal only with TIMELY SUBJECTS.” I wish now to commend 
you for continuing your articles on ‘‘Missouri and the War,” and 
widening their scope. Nothing else could be so well timed. This 
War more than any other influence is going to make usa NATION, 
—one people with no hyphens used, to indicate foreign ties or 
allegiances. And after the war a study of our history, both local 
and general, will become the order of the day. All will then have 
that pride in our nation which will keep the fires of patriotism for- 
ever burning. This idea expresses my belief in the future field of 
the Historical Society.” 

(William Clark Breckenridge.) 


GENERAL. 


WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD: 


On July 15, 1918, the chief of the Paper and Pulp Division 
of the War Industries Board issued an order to all publishers 
of daily and weekly papers prohibiting them from donating 
or exchanging their publications. The order was issued to 
conserve the paper supply. It threatened to destroy, how- 

6 
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ever, the most important department of many historical 
societies in the nation. To the State Historical Society of 
Missouri it meant the stopping of over six hundred Missouri 
newspapers whose bound files were complete since 1899 and 
in many instances of files running back before the Civil War. 
The Society wired the officials at Washington, D. C., explain- 
ing the irrepairable damage that would be done if the order 
were enforced, and requesting that some exemption be made 
in regard to such institutions as historical societies and 
libraries. Other historical societies over the nation also 
presented their cases and as a result this supplementary 
ruling was made by the War Industries Board: 

“Copies may be sent free to Library of Congress, and to 
State and other public libraries who will agree to bind and 
otherwise permanently preserve the files of the papers.” 

As a result of special effort made by this Society, it did 
not lose a single issue of its Missouri newspapers by ruling 
of the War Industries Board. Many Missouri editors wrote 
that they would carry the Society on their mailing list and 
pay for its subscription out of their pockets, before seeing 
a gap in their files. So highly did the journalists of Mis- 
souri regard the work being carried on by the Society in this 
field. 


VIOLETTE’S HISTORY OF MISSOURI: 


A copy of A History of Missouri, by Prof. E. M. Violette, 
(D. C. Heath & Co.) came too late for a comprehensive 
review being made in this issue. The work is primarily 
intended for use in the schools of the State. It contains 
466 pages, and 34 pages of index and_ bibliographical 
notes. It is the most comprehensive history of Missouri 
that has been published since Switzler’s, a book long out of 
print. It promises to be both interesting and valuable 
reading. A full review of this work will be included in the 
January issue of the quarterly. 
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WILLIAM L. THOMAS-—-AN APPRECIATION: 


When William L. Thomas, of Maplewood, Missouri, 
died at his home on July 19, 1918, there passed from public 
life one of the kindest and best of servants of the people. 
His sincere and pleasing voice will long be missed by his 
thousands of friends over Missouri, but his work will continue 
to live in their hearts. He was not a great man, altho this 
term would sometimes better apply to the unnoticed than to 
the popular, but he was a good man, a hard worker, a sincere 
and loyal friend, and a maker of progress. He founded three 
publications in three different fields of knowledge, and each 
was reliable. He was the first student graduate of the first 
dental college of Missouri, he succeeded in journalism. He 
founded the St. Louis Miller, the Weekly Mail at Kirkwood, 
and the School and Home. For twenty-four years he was 
treasurer of the Missouri Press Association, and was an 
honored member of that body for four decades. He wrote 
a short history of the Missouri Press Association, which is 
replete with valuable facts. In 1911 he compiled a history of 
St. Louis county. Mr. Thomas early recognized the value 
of the State Historical Society of Missouri and donated to 
it hundreds of volumes of Missouri newspapers, periodicals 
and books. He was a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the Society and did much to make that institution an agency 
of public service. He worked in the ranks for over fifty years, 
he left a monument that no man can mar. 


DEDICATION OF DONIPHAN STATUE: 


On Monday, July 29th, on the seventy-second anni- 
versary of the crossing of the Doniphan Expedition into 
Mexico, the bronze statue of Colonel Alexander William 
Doniphan was unveiled at Richmond, Missouri. 

This statue to honor the memory of Missouri’s great 
soldier was erected at the expense of the state, under direc- 
tion of the Doniphan Commission composed of W. M. Milli- 
gan, Louis T. Child and Jewell Mayes. The author of the 
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act authorizing the appropriation for the statue was Senator 
John F. Morton, who studied law under Doniphan at Rich- 
mond. 

The statue is of bronze and represents Colonel Doniphan 
as shown in a daguerreotype taken in New Orleans in 1847— 
a young man in military attair. The statue proper is 10 feet, 
6 inches high and rests on a base of six inches, which in turn 
rests on a pedestal of Missouri red granite 8 feet high. Fred- 
erick C. Hibbard of Chicago, a former Missourian, was the 
sculptor. He made the Mark Twain statue at Hannibal 
and the General Shields statue in Carrollton. 

The inscriptions of the monument are as follows: 

“Erected by the State of Missouri in honor of Colonel 
Alexander W. Doniphan, commander of the First Regiment 
of Missouri Volunteers in the war with Mexico. Born in 
Mason County, Kentucky, July 9, 1808. Died in Richmond, 
Missouri, August 8, 1887. On the roster of the great soldiers 
of the earth must always stand in a halo of glory the name of 
Colonel Alexander W. Doniphan.” 

“Colonel Doniphan was of immense stature, noble ap- 
pearance, brilliant parts, fearless, of great moral courage, 
sanguine, faithful, just, poetic in temperament, the champion 
of the down-trodden, eloquent beyond description and 
without doubt entitled to be classed among the greatest 
orators and lawyers that ever lived.” 

On the south side of the monument is a sculptured bronze 
of soldiers in battle, smoke flying, and Colonel Doniphan 
urging them on. In bold letters: ‘Sacramento, February 
28, 1847.” 

On the north side of the monument is a plate in bronze 
of soldiers on the march, with Colonel Doniphan on horse- 
back, with these words: ‘Doniphan Expedition to Mexico, 
1846-47. 3,600 miles. The greatest march in history.” 

The unveiling ceremonies were witnessed by some 
20,000 people. The principal address was delivered by Gov- 
ernor Frederick D. Gardner. 
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DONATION BY JUDGE JOHN L. THOMAS: 


Judge John L. Thomas of Waco, Texas, formerly of 
Jefferson county and judge of the Missouri Supreme Court, 
has recently donated to the Society a valuable collection 
of notes, documents and maps relating to the State. Judge 
Thomas began collecting this material years ago and has 
thoroughly sifted many points of fine evidence. Judge 
Thomas had intended publishing an historical atlas of Mis- 
souri, but since abandoning the work has given all the material 
for some future work in this field. This is now preserved 
in the State Historical Society of Missouri. 


NOTE ON THE DUDEN LETTERS: 


I received the July number of the Missouri Historical 
Review yesterday and found many interesting topics therein. 
On page 267 of the Gottfried Duden letters, I note his descrip- 
tion of old St. Charles and the ‘‘jolly Frenchman” who lived 
on the southern bank of the Missouri River (St. Louis county), 
named “Chauvin.” This was Lafrenier J. Chauvin, my 
mother’s father. Duden is wrong about Mr. Chauvin 
being born in Canada. My grandfather was born in 1794 
at St. Louis. He was of the second or third generation of 
Chauvins in America. The first Chauvins came to America, 
landed at New Orleans, from thence to Ste. Genevieve and 
then with Laclede to St. Louis. They were considered very 
wealthy and of the aristocracy —Ben L. Emmons, St. Charles, 
Mo. 





MISSOURI LEADS IN LITERATURE: 


One of the most amusing newspaper controversies was 
presented the American public last spring. Literature, of 
all topics in these days of war, was the subject. It reminded 
the historian of the literary battles waged in the East a half 
century past, when Mark Twain was feasted and featured, 
but received by the ‘‘inner circles’’ with fear and misgiving. 
That reminds the historian that America’s greatest humorist 
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gained fame and recognition among the leading men of letters 
in old England earlier than he did in New England. Boston 
and New York took the Missourian on probation, London 
received him with open approval. 

Again the question started in the West. The Kansas 
City Star and other Missouri newspapers in April and May 
carried an open column on who was Missouri’s greatest living 
poet. Compromise resulted in naming six. The Literary 
Digest and the New York Evening Post received the news 
with ill concealed joy. It aroused the humor of these two 
publications. They carried several articles on the subject, 
in which Missouri’s present pretensions to literary fame were 
severely handled. The climax or anti-climax of the affair 
was reached, however, only a few days after the burial ob- 
» sequies over Missouri’s men of letters had been observed 
by the Eastern press. 

On July 3, 1918, these two news items were sent over the 
wires of the Associated Press: 

“The Pulitzer prize of $1,000 offered by the Columbia 
University for the best play by an American author produced 
in New York during the year 1917, has been awarded to 
Jesse Lynch Williams, formerly of St. Louis, for his comedy, 
‘Why Marry.’ The decision was announced informally 
today by Augustus Thomas, chairman of the committee of 
award. Williams has the distinction of being the first to 
win this honor. ‘We agreed unanimously in making the 
award that Why Marry was the best play produced by an 
American author in the calendar year of 1917,’ said Thomas. 
‘The points considered were quality, originality and the gen- 
eral influence of the play.’ ”’ 

“Sara Teasdale, of St. Louis, has won the $500 prize 
offered by Columbia University for the best book of poetry 
published by an American citizen during 1917.” 

Regard for truth compels the statement that while 
Mr. Williams was formerly of St. Louis, his native state is 
Illinois. Sara Teasdale (Mrs. E. B. Filsinger) was born, 
reared and married in St. Louis, where she makes her home 
today. The title of her book is “Love Songs.” The most 
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enjoyable feature of the two announcements was that Augustus 
Thomas served as chairman of the Committee on award of 
the best play. Mr. Thomas is also a Missourian, having been 
born, reared and educated in St. Louis. The other members 
of the committee were not given but it would not surprise 
Missouri if others hailed from the State whose living rep- 
resentatives in the field of letters include Orrick Johns, 
Rupert Hughes, Wm. H. Hamby, Louis Dodge, J. Brecken- 
ridge Ellis, Winston Churchill, Homer Croy, Edna Kenton, 
Fannie Hurst, Caroline Abbot Stanley, William Marion 
Reedy, Leigh Mitchell Hodges and others of high standing. 


PERSONAL. 


JUDGE JOSEPH L. BENNETT: Born in Spencer County, 
Kentucky, February 29, 1836; died at Savannah, Missouri, 
July 2, 1918. He came to Missouri in 1856 and settled at 
Savannah, where he engaged in farming. In 1877 he was 
appointed Collector of Andrew county by the county court, 
and in 1861 was appointed by Governor Crittenden to fill a 
vacancy in the county court. He was one of the founders, 
and for a time the president, of the State Bank of Savannah, 
now the Wells-Hine Trust Company. In 1894 he became 
associated with the commission firm of Emmert and Bennett 
in St. Joseph. 

WILLIAM R. BOWLES: Born at Greenfield, Missouri, De- 
cember 25, 1857; died at Greenfield, Missouri, July 19, 1918. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1880 and practiced law until 
1887 when he became owner of The Dade County Advocate 
at Greenfield. In 1912 he was appointed postmaster at Green- 
field by President Wilson, which position he held at the time 
of his death. He was twice mayor of Greenfield. 

HON. SANFORD E. BROWN: Born in Newton County, 
Missouri, March 7, 1850; died at Noesho, Missouri, June 12, 
1918. 

He served two terms in the Lower House of the State 
Legislature as a Representative from Newton county, being 
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elected first in 1892 and again in 1898. In 1914 he was elected 
as presiding judge of the county court of Newton county, 
which office he filled at the time of his death. 

HON. JOSEPH H. BURROWS: Born in Manchester, Eng- 
land, in 1840; died near Cainsville, Missouri, April 28, 1918. 
He came with his parents to Keokuk, Iowa, in 1843 and moved 
to Cainsville, Missouri, in 1862, which place he made his 
home until his death. He was a member of the Twenty- 
eighth General Assembly of Missouri and was elected to 
Congress from the old Tenth Congressional district, being 
the last Congressman elected from that district. Burrows, 
while in Congress, was the author of the bill reducing the 
first-class postal rate from 3 to 2. He also introduced the 
bill providing for competitive examinations for entrance to 
West Point, and a short time later appointed John J. Pershing 
as a cadet, he having successfully passed the examination. 
Burrows was pastor of the Baptist Church at Cainsville for 
more than 40 years. 

HON. H. W. KAMP: Born in St. Louis, April 19, 1851; 
died at Bellflower, Missouri, April 24, 1918. He lived in 
Warren county during his boyhood and early manhood and 
in 1884 moved to Montgomery county. He represented 
Montgomery county in the State Legislature one term. In 
1904 he became president of the State Bank of Bellflower 
and served in that capacity until his death. 

DR. A. J. MAGEE: Born at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
July 8, 1850; died at his home near Edina, Missouri, July 
8, 1918. He came to Lewis county, Missouri, with his 
parents in 1857 and received his early education in the public 
schools of Lewis county and at the Kirksville State Normal 
School. In 1878 he graduated from the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons at Keokuk, Iowa, and was engaged in the prac- 
tice of medicine until his death. He represented Knox 
county in the State Legislature one term. 

HON. J. A. RICE: Born in Mercer county, Kentucky, 
June 21, 1836; died at Alton, Missouri, June 22, 1918. He 
came to Missouri in 1850, settling near Trenton. He served 
in the Civil War with the Union forces in the 2nd Missouri 
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Cavalry, attaining the rank of Captain after seeing some 
service. During the early 70’s he served as deputy U. S. 
Marshal and in 1876 was elected to the General Assembly 
of Missouri as Representative from Oregon county. Later 
he served two terms as county judge. He was one of the 
charter members of the Masonic lodge at Alton. 

HON. GEORGE W. RINKER: Born in Carroll county, 
Indiana, September 20, 1837; died at Aurora, Missouri, 
August 29, 1918. At the age of twenty-one he was elected 
to the office of County Clerk of Lawrence County and in 
1865 and again in 1867 to the Lower House of the Missouri 
Legislature. At the age of six years he was a primary member 
of one of the first Sunday schools organized west of St. Louis, 
located near Verona. 

WILLIAM L. THOMAS: Born in St. Louis, Missouri, 
December 6, 1846; died at Maplewood, Missouri, July 19, 
1918. His early education was received in the St. Louis 
public schools and in 1866 he matriculated in the Missouri 
Dental College and was the first student graduate of the first 
dental college in Missouri. However, he did not choose 
dentistry as a profession, but a short time later began reading 
proofs with the printing and publishing house of Sheffield 
and Stone. A few years later he and an associate established 
a magazine called The St. Louis Miller. In 1877 Mr. Thomas 
founded The Weekly Mail at Kirkwood. Then, in 1883, 
he next founded the educational paper, School and Home, 
which he edited and published for sixteen years. He was a 
member of the Missouri Press Association for forty years 
and treasurer of the organization for twenty-four years. 
In 1911 he published a history of St. Louis County. The 
same year he was also elected Police Judge of Maplewood. 
Mr. Thomas was a strong supporter of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri and for years had been a member of the 
Board of Trustees. 
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